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EGINNING May 19, the Railway Age Gazette will publish in 
its third weekly issue of each month a section devoted to en- 
gineering and maintenance of way matters, similar to the shop 
section now published in its first weekly issue of each month. 
It should be understood that engineering matter will not be con- 
fined to this section; in fact, more space than ever will be given 
to engineering articles in all the other weekly issues. The sec- 
tion in question will be chiefly given over to the consideration of 
means for increasing the efficiency and economy of maintenance 
work. For the purpose of getting material about methods and 
devices not now in general use, but which have been effectively 


a . eo. . . _ . . 
€mp'oyed by individual railway men or individual lines to increase 
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the economy and efficiency of maintenance work, we shall award 
a first prize of $25 and a second prize of $15 for the best contribu- 
tions that may be sent to us describing such methods or devices. 
All contributions submitted in this competition which do not win 
prizes, but which are published, will be paid for at a flat rate of 
$3 each. 


and maintenance section from time to time. 


The various articles will be printed in the engineering 
Descriptions should 
be brief, but clear; and drawings, photographs, or sketches 
should accompany the matter unless entirely clear without them. 
Questions of correct English, the finish of sketches, etc., will 
not enter into the making of the awards. All contributions en- 
tered in this contest should be sent to the civil engineering 
editor of the Railway Age Gazette, Plymouth building, Chicago, 
and should be received by us not later than June 1. 


SOMEWHAT interesting venture is to be tried on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. The city of Water- 
bury, on the Naugatuck branch, is an isolated but progressive 
city of about 75,000 inhabitants, allowing for increase during the 
year since the last census was taken. It had 73,141 inhabitants 


when the census was taken, 51,139 in 1900 and 33,202 in 
1890, its population having thus increased more than 121 
per cent. in two decades. Its only railway outlets are on 


the New Haven system and, barring distant trolley connec- 
passengers must travel by steam lines to and from 
the city. Moreover, just now it is a period of pretty acute 
economies on the New Haven system, with general reduc- 
tions of working force, of freight service and, in less degree, 
of passenger train service. Yet Waterbury is now to be the 
objective of a new route between Boston and New York via 
Hartford, with two express trains daily—one each way—mak- 
ing the running time between the two terminals in a little more 
than six hours. It is an application of the theory that new 
train facilities make new business—that more passengers will 
travel accordingly, as they are given greater opportunity. That 
is a law which sooner or later enforces itself, only in this 
case it has a radical application, the outworking of which will 
be instructive in the case of a community comparatively remote 
from a railway’s main stem. The plan recalls, by contrast, an in- 
cident of the New Haven road’s history. It was at a meeting 
of the old moss-back directorate some 35 years ago that the 
president proposed a new express train between New York 
and New Haven. A white-haired director strenuously objected 
to it. “Why, gentlemen,” said he, in high wrath, “it won’t be 
a week before passengers will be crowding it!” 


tions, 


NTIL last Tuesday it was hoped that the Missouri Pacific was 

to be put in proper physical shape and made to take the 
position it ought to among western roads. The prospects now 
are bad. The Gould interests are still in control and the company 
has lost its promised powerful financial support. The latter is 
not, however, any irretrievable loss. The Missouri Pacific credit 
is fundamentally good and it could get money at reasonable rates 
in the open market. It is not highly capitalized. Its underlying 
issues are all closed and what it has to sell now are the 5 per 
cent. convertibles; it could sell a good many of them without 
having to take a heavy discount. But Gould control does not 
mean operating efficiency. While competing railways have been 
improving physically, the Missouri Pacific has been deteriorating ; 
while others have increased their earnings, the Missouri Pacific’s 
have decreased; service on other roads has been improving and 
on the Missouri Pacific it has been getting worse. Out of its 
6,775 miles of track, 2,200 miles are laid with 56-lb. rail and 414 
miles are laid with 52-lb. rail. It is not that the road has not 
had competent men in the operating, traffic and other depart- 
ments, but that it has not had home rule. The men having real 
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power in the Gould organizations have often not. been actively 
engaged in work on the properties, while the men on the ground 
have not had enough authority or money to do their work. If 
President Bush is given a free hand and allowed to manage the 
road from its headquarters at St. Louis, or, better still, from his 
car out on the line, he will have the greatest opportunity of any 
railway man in the country. If he is not given this chance, he 
has before him the hardest and most thankless task of any rail- 
way man in America. His work is to build up a physically run- 
down property and at the same time get the public behind him. 
To do this he has got to show the public that he is working in 
their interests, and he has got to do this in the face of the well 
founded prejudice of people toward a road which certainly has 
not been run in their interests. The Missouri Pacific could be 
developed into one of the greatest railway properties in the West, 
but this cannot be done if details of its management are dictated 
1,500 miles away from the nearest end of its rails. The short- 
comings of the Gould lines have been primarily due to absentee 
landlordism, which has been the curse of many other American 
railways. Our railways-must give good service at reasonable 
rates, and the absentee landlord form of management is not the 
kind that gives either. 

HE Nebraska State Railway Commission finds that “generally 

speaking, there is no imperative demand for new railway 
legislation at the present time.” Still, the commission does not 
fail to recommend some changes in the present railway laws of 
Nebraska and some additions thereto. The commission in its 
third annual report, says in good grammatical English, that it 
wishes to be entirely fair to the railways. One of the laws that 
the commission recommends is, that severe penalties be pro- 
vided for shippers found guilty of false billing, since severe 
penalties are prescribed for railway companies that are guilty 
of false billing. More light, however, was thrown on the com- 
mission’s conception of what it was paid for by its manner of 


’ discussing present litigation now pending between the railways 


and the commission than is given by any number of general 
assurances that the commission intends to be perfectly impartial. 
In referring to the railways’ suit attacking the validity of the 
commodities freight rate law and the maximum passenger rate 
law enacted by the legislature of 1907, the commission points 
out that it is usual in cases of this kind for the railways to 
enjoin state and railway commissions from enforcing laws re- 
ducing rates and fares, thus continuing the higher rates until 
the reasonableness of the lower rates has been determined. The 
commission points-out that if the supreme court should reverse 
the lower courts in the Missouri rate case the railways will 
have been able to charge the higher rates in the five and a half 
years during which litigation has been carried on. The com- 
mission points out with a pride than amounts almost to a 
boast that such a situation does not obtain in Nebraska because 
of the prompt action of the attorney general’s office in connec- 
tion with the commission. Anticipating that the railways would 
refuse to put the reduced rates of the Nebraska 1907 law into 
effect, action was brought to enjoin them from disobedience of 
the laws, and both the maximum passenger rate and commodity 
freight rate acts were made effective. The commission esti- 
mates that the total actual saving to the people of Nebraska, 
by reason of the enforcement of these two bills, is considerably 
in excess of $10,000,000 to date. The commission does not 
point out that, if the supreme court should decide that the 
Nebraska laws were confiscatory, the commission, through its 
promptness in connection with the attorney general’s office, will 
have succeeded in getting out of the railway companies $10,- 
000,000 for the people of Nebraska, which belonged to the railway 
companies. The total expenses of the commission for the year 
1910, exclusive of the physical valuation department, were $14,- 
375. Surely the commission does not need to point out that if 
it can get for the people of Nebraska $10,000,000 of the railways’ 
money, they are making a wise investment to spend $14,000 for 
a commission. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANTI-RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


egies from 37 state legislatures in session this year— 
not including that of Maine and probably some other of 
the 46 states—show no less than 484 new bills relating to rail- 
way operation alone. The number would, no doubt, be in- 
creased much did it include such matter as capitalization, power 
of railway commissions, accounting, relations of railways to one 
another, and broad matters of a similar character. The great 
majority of the new measures, as was to be expected, look to 
railway restriction and often to new expenditure. The record 
also shows some striking variations. A slow and small com- 
monwealth like Vermont, but an old state where one would 
infer that railway legislation had long ago passed its formative 
and plastic stage, has as many new measures as the new state 
of Washington, where population and development are going on 
by leaps and bounds; and by farther contrast the great state of 
Pennsylvania has only 3 and New York but 13. There are local 
lifts and depressions. But, as a general conclusion from the re- 
turns as a whole, the hoped for general reduction of railway 
baiting has not been realized, especially if the measures bearing 
on branches outside of operation are taken into account. Some 
of them are of exceptional import as, for example, the long and 
bitter fight over a public utilities commission in Connecticut now 
coming to a new climax after four years of controversy. 

So protracted and persistent a period of anti-railway legis- 
lation, itself to a great extent an expression of a state of public 
feeling, can be viewed from many corners. One is its psychology, 
using the term to denote sentimental elements, as contrasted with 
material interests—the influences which affect popular and legis- 
lative feeling as contrasted with the more vulgar irritants and the 
pocket nerve. 

Far back and in the beginning it probably dates for its original 
impulse to the mental attitude of the railway corporation it- 
self. There can be no denying that for many years that attitude 
was as Offensive as it was misguided. It was the bearing toward 
the public and, more particularly toward the passenger, of a 
superior being exalted by circumstance over the average man. 
Corporation hauteur reached from the president down to the 
conductor and brakeman; and even the stockholder—unless 
owner of a big block of shares—was viewed not as master, but 
minion. The passenger, after a fashion, took the status of a 
bale of goods; and, in large scope, the profane phrase of the 
second Vanderbilt expressed a railway mental condition. Some- 
thing was needed to incarnate and focus popular resentment on 
that condition. It came when our spectacular and decidedly 
psychological ex-president struck his counter pose. It was 
material in form, in its aims against concrete abuses, actual or al- 
leged. But it was emotional in its effects on the popular imagi- 
nation and in arousing an anti-railway sentimentality. That it 
went too far does not abate the fact. 

It had also secondary derivative influences of an emo- 
tional character. The head of the nation is per se a psychologi- 
cal force, especially when in picturesque and spectacular action. 
His temperament, as well as policy, reaches through the whole 
federal organism with its host of attorneys and passes by easy 
transition into state policy also. It will not escape the eye of 
the historical student that the wave of anti-railway legislation in 
the states has owed its antecedent impulse to Washington. The 
movement was logically enough, from the executive head down- 
wards, and, later, from the federal legislature down to the state 
legislature. Under our political system all such movements are 
contagious; and, once they get fairly started, and the vaulting 
ambition of the politician sees the opportunity to ride them, his 
oratory foams on the crests of the wave, as a fresh irritant. Run- 
ning through all these popular impulses has undoubtedly been a 
motive of public interest here and there reaching down into 
socialism. But the latter, at least, has been a minor force and 
effecting the individual rather than the mass. 

The psychology of labor in the situation is not to be ove'- 
looked. Synchronous with the four years or more of anti-railway 
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statute making has been not merely a rapid development of 
labor organization, but of change in labor’s mental attitude. It 
has had two phases. First, the transfer of loyalty from the cor- 
poration to the union, and, secondly, the legislative campaign on 
the part of labor for milder working conditions on the railway. 
The men have secured higher wages with comparative ease and 
with general success, The result is a state of mind that has 
prompted them to appeal to the legislatures for what may be 
called higher wage in another shape—the wages for either a 
larzer force of workers or, what is often tantamount, an 
easier individual job. It would be interesting to know how many 
of the 484 measures relating to railway operation before 37 state 
legislatures have been due to this emotional momentum started 
by the easy success of the unions in securing a higher wage. It 
would be even more interesting if we could foresee when the 
movement will recede. 

Finally there can hardly be a doubt that the tendency of great 
cases in the higher tribunals bearing on railway questions has 
kept up the emotional tension and had a direct effect on anti- 
railway legislation. The magnitude of the cases and of the in- 
terests at stake in the final interpretation of such a federal 
statute as the Anti-Trust act have been constant and exciting 
causes of popular feeling. Nor can one now see where that ju- 
dicial excitation is to end. 





INCREASING TARIFF EXPENSES. 


AT a time when the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
just said that the railways cannot be permitted to raise 
their rates unless they show that they are operating with reason- 
able economy, all of the causes which tend to increase expenses, 
or to prevent their reduction, become of interest and im- 
portance. Perhaps no class of railway expenses has increased 
so fast in proportion in recent years as those incurred in the 
preparation and publication of railway tariffs. The Railway 
Age Gazette, in its issue of July 15, 1910, page 111, published 
an editorial discussing this subject, in which it gave some fig- 
ures regarding the increases in these expenses on the Wabash, 
the New York Central Lines and the Burlington. We have 
since secured more detailed information from a number of roads, 
which is even more striking than that given in the editorial 
referred to. 

The expenditures of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul dur- 
ing the years from January 1, 1900, to December 31, 1909, have 
been as follows: 


LOUD? \eninis a's $22,392.83 BOOS ais :0:0se- $24,807.40 
ROE alereaaias 20,935.59 TIO 5 50:6:0% 27,930.69 
DUE: baie ciate 19,440.92 BOOS | wise seins 38,508.19 
AT caeeislsie' 29,448.95 RSOG “oeisisee's 67,929.06 
DIOR Bisex sins 33,049.29 T9OD .os:00%e 92,199.05 


The following comparison of the year 1906—the one in which 
the Hepburn act went into effect—with the year 1909 is of 
interest: 

1906. 1909. Increase. 
$27,930.69 $92,139.05 $64,268.36 

Of the sum expended since January 1, 1907, $15,000 rep- 
resented the cost of compiling and printing the index to tariffs, 
which is published under a rule of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and which a traffic officer of the St. Paul pronounces 
“totally valueless.” 

The following figures show the increases in the similar ex- 
Penses of the Rock Island Lines: 


Per cent. 
231 








Printing. Clerical Help. 
x a 
il iat.” Be 
Expense Expense per Expense 
Annual per mile $100,000 frt. Annual per mile 
expense, of road. earnings. expense. of road. 
1905-6... $44,535.06 $6.17 $128 $25,992.96 $3.60 
194) 7... 71,145.40 10.43 202 27,515.84 3.53 
1908-9... 119,828.18 14.93 306 31,727.18 3.95 
The increase in the printing expense per mile of road between 


1906 and 1909 was almost 142 per cent., and the increase per 
$100,000 of freight earnings was almost 155 per cent. 
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In the St. Louis & San Francisco’s figures are included those 
for 1887, the year in which the original Interstate Commerce 


act was passed, as well as those for later years. Its figures are 








as follows: 
Printing. Clerical Help. 
ake ey tx 
rr soe. a 
Expense Expense per Expense 
Annual per mile $100,000 frt. Annual per mile 
Year. expense. of road. earnings. Year. expense. of road. 
1887,.... $7,665 $7.00 $180.00 1887... $8,280.00 $7.56 
1905-6... 80,976 16.00 390.00 1906... 22,644.00 4.47 
1906-7... 106,512 21.00 400.00 1907... 36,600.00 7.21 
1909-10.. 25.00 470.60 


The increase in the printing cost per mile of road since the 
Hepburn act went into effect has been 56 per cent.; in the print- 
ing cost per $100,000 of freight earnings, 21 per cent.; and in 
the total clerical help, 62 per cent. 

The following figures are for the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy: 


Clerical Help. Printing. Total. 
DRO as aardeen endeared $29,883 $28,526 $58,409 
PU re c4c tewseeenes 31,732 39,540 71,272 
BPO 6 sive wu vegaees 31,308 37,316 68,624 
Pet anacu-eeese eases 37,462 35,011 72,473 
PE rcaéewccvaccuess 53,394 88,925 142,319 
PRU ve once eve nene 54,045 134,358 188,403 
POO ec cecetiesaueus 53,030 179,279 232,309 
We /a aren mierat ass @ii ne'er 56,353 158,046 214,399 


It will be noted that the increase in the cost of clerical help 
in 1910 over 1906 was more than 50 per cent., the increase in 
the cost of printing tariffs over 351 per cent., and the increase 
in the total cost of preparing and printing them almost 196 
per cent. 

On the Illinois Central the cost of clerical help in the tariff 
department was $74,829.94 in 1905, and this increased to $124,- 
788.71 in 1909, or 66.7 per cent. The cost of tariff publication 
increased from $71,000 in 1905 to $144,891.61 in 1909, or 104 
per cent. The cost of tariff indices in 1909 was $15,000. A wit- 
ness for the Illinois Central at the hearings in the rate advance 
cases said that the expense incurred in publishing these indices 
brought the carriers no return and was of benefit only to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

These increases in expenses are undoubtedly typical of in- 
creases that have been taking place on all the railways of the 
United States. It is generally conceded that in the main the 
tariffs of the railways are in better shape now than they were 
before the passage of the Hepburn act, but railway traffic 
officers seem to be unanimously of the opinion that a large part 
of the increase has been needless and of no benefit to anyone. 
Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission show a dis- 
position to resent criticisms of their rules for the publication 
and posting of tariffs. They indicate that the course they have 
taken is made necessary by the law, and that if the railways do 
not like it they should get Congress to change the law. 

The requirements of the law are, indeed, very specific, but it is 
provided “that the commission may, in its discretion and for 
good cause shown, modify the requirements of this section 
(section 6) in respect to the publishing, posting and filing of 
tariffs, either in particular instances or by general orders ap- 
plicable to special or peculiar circumstances or conditions.” The 
commission has modified the requirements in ways which have 
made the cost of preparing, filing and posting tariffs very much 
less than it would be if the provisions of the statute were rigor- 
ously enforced. It does seem, however, that there are further 
modifications which the commission might make which would 
reduce the expenses of the railways without violating the spirit 
of the law or impairing the facilities afforded to shippers for 
ascertaining the legal rates. Some changes which many think 
might properly be made were suggested by this paper in the 
editorial already mentioned (July 15, 1910, page 111). It is 
desirable that no steps shall be taken which will interfere with 
the proper enforcement of the law; but certainly no expense 
ought to be imposed on the.carriers which is not necessary to 
that end. 
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Cuicaco, April 14, 1911. 
To tHe Epitor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The letter from President Delano of the Wabash, in your 
issue of April 7, 1911, pertaining to the labor situation on Amer- 
ican railways, and his suggestion that a permanent court of 
arbitration should be created for the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes, is worthy of the best thought of the interested parties— 
the owners, the employees and the public. 

I will not comment on Mr. Delano’s views as to the causes 
which contribute to the present situation. He finds reason for 
criticism of labor organization methods, of their increasing finan- 
cial and economic power without corresponding responsibility to 
the public which, as he states, must eventually pay the bill. His 
views, though, are couched in moderate language and reflect his 
characteristic good temper. A representative of any responsible 
railway labor organization would, no doubt, from the em- 
ployees’ standpoint, easily justify the prevailing methods as 
necessary. 

Whatever objection may be urged against the present situation, 
it is my belief that the relations between the companies and 
their employees are better than they have ever been. If the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is correct, the carriers were 
never more prosperous than now, while on the other hand the 
leaders of railway labor, in emphasizing the success of the organ- 
izations, point out that the employees generally work under the 
best conditions that ever obtained. 

As a railway employee, and as a representative of railway em- 
ployees in one capacity or another for over thirty years, I have 
been in fairly close contact with labor conditions on American 
railways. The history of the relations of railways and their 
employees during this time may be divided into three periods of 
a decade each. 

In the first, beginning in 1880, there prevailed the extreme idea 
of private ownership which did not acknowledge the right of 
employees during this time may be divided into three periods of 
ing relations; this was a period of extra hazardous operation 
with little or no thought of safety devices or solicitude for what 
have since become ordinary safety measures. Such organizations 
of employees as existed were of but little influence; in many 
instances they were either ignored or actively opposed. 

The second period witnessed the development of organized 
effort among the employees with generally active resistance on 
the part of the companies and the beginning of the program of 
the employees to get redress through legislation of their 
grievances, this being principally directed to the securing of 
greater safety. The declarations of the employees’ organizations 
almost uniformly were for arbitration during this time, in some 
instances going so far as to advocate compulsory arbitration, 
while as a rule the principle was denied by the companies. 

The third, and present, period finds the organizations in a 
highly developed state, representing practically all of the em- 
ployees of their respective classes, militant, showing in isolated 
cases an arbitrary disposition, and broadening their legislative 
program to include measures which the companies claim relate 
to purely operating conditions and have no direct relation to 
the safety of the employees or the public. Arbitration is avoided 
by the eniployees except as a last resort, or when it is apparent 
that public sentiment would strongly disapprove of a strike. 
Now, when the companies are met with a serious wage or other 
labor situation they usually show a willingness to arbitrate, either 
under the federal law known as the Erdman act or, as in many 
instances, voluntarily by mutual agreement with the employees. 

It is generally conceded that arbitration is a “safe and sane” 
method of adjusting disputes, as compared with industrial war- 


fare. TI understand Mr. Delano’s objection is more to the meth- 
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ods at present employed than to the principle itself. Arbitration 
is usually the hope of the weaker interest in a controversy. [ 
have represented employees at times and under circumstances 
when we were quite willing to arbitrate, but our proposals were 
declined by the companies, evidently because they felt that they 
were entirely right and should not be compelled to resort to 
arbitration or, right or wrong, that they could handle the situ- 
ation. Later on, in the days of greater organization effectiye- 
ness, we have as adroitly avoided arbitration as we patiently 
sought for it in former times; and it would not be unreasonable 
to say that we were probably moved by the same motives as the 
companies in our change of attitude. 

However, there has been on the part of both the companies 
and the employees a growing appreciation of the public’s rights 
in the premises; and when a tense situation in a labor dispute is 
reached neither side is quite as ready to say the final word as it 
used to be. I believe it can be accepted as a fundamental fact 
that the public favors fair wages and reasonable working con- 
ditions for the employees of the carriers, and that the same 
reasoning implies that the carriers should be permitted to earn 
enough to pay good wages as well as to insure a fair return to 
the stockholders. But public sentiment will not approve of any 
arbitrary or inconsiderate action on the part of either the em- 
ployees or the carriers which shall seriously embarrass or pre- 
vent the uses for which these highways are created. Therefore, 
employees, or the labor leader representing them, before declar- 
ing a strike of any consequence on any of the great railway 
systems of this country should be certain that the causes are 
sufficient and the action justifiable; the companies must also deal 
with labor crises on the same basis. 

It is doubtful if a fixed and permanent court of arbitration, 
such as Mr. Delano proposes, would bring the remedy that he 
hopes. To require by law the submission of disputes to such a 
court would be, in effect, “compulsory arbitration,’ which | do 
not believe is desired either by the carriers or their employces. 
It would mean government control over what is now private 
right. The United States Supreme Court said in the Adair case 
that a law passed by Congress prohibiting a carrier from dis- 
missing an employee for joining a labor organization was an in- 
vasion of the carriers’ constitutional rights. This decision, in 
effect, established the right of an employer to discharge an em- 
ployee at will for good cause, or for no cause. Eminent counsel 
tells us that this same decision implies the right of an employee 
to quit the service of his employer with or without cause. If 
such are their rights, then, if required by law, as proposed, to 
submit their differences to a court of arbitration they might do 
so, but it would not prevent the employer from discharging 
all of his employees and filling their places with others, if able 
to do so, or correspondingly, all of the employees quitting the 
service of the company at an appointed time and stopping the 
operation of the road, the effect of which would be the same as 
a strike. 

Even if arbitration were made compulsory a permanent board 
or court of arbitration would not be without objection. A vital 
one, the political feature, is mentioned in your editorial. A few 
decisions regarded as unfavorable by one side or the other would 
easily furnish the grounds for refusal by the stronger party to 
submit further cases for adjustment to the court. 

The Canadian law requiring conciliation and hearing of labor 
disputes wherein public service corporations are involved has not 
operated wholly to prevent strikes on railways, street car lines 
and in coal mines, which, I understand, come under the law. It 
might be regarded as significant, though, that in every case where 
there has been a railway strike following the operation of this 
law, the employees have emerged from the contest in a more 
or less battered condition. 

It is my belief that eventually the wage rates and the essential 
working conditions of railway employees will be uniform 
throughout the country for their respective classes except where 
influenced by unusual living or operating conditions, and that 
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no company will be asked to change its wage conditions by its 
employees, or vice versa, until all other carriers similarly affected 
are placed in the same relation. We are gradually working 
toward wage uniformity, as in other vital things. It wil! have 
its advantages in relieving individual lines and their employees 
of the constant annoyance of local adjustments, and when a 
wage matter is taken up for an entire territory it will involve 
so much for the weal or woe of the contestants, as well as for the 
public, that the responsibilities of those who deal with these 
great questions will be so overpowering that settlement of them 
by means other than resort to strike impresses me as certain. 
As long as railways are privately owned they will in some 
degree be subject to conditions arising out of inherent differ- 
ences between employer and employee, and in my judgment no 
artificial measure will permanently eliminate this. Railway com- 
panies and railway employees are in a better relation today 
than they were ten years ago, and ten years hence those rela- 
tions should be better than they are today as a result of natural 
development and a higher appreciation of each other’s rights. 
P. H. MORRISSEY, 


President American Railroad Employers and Investors’ Association. 





THE EFFICIENCY OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 


Cuicaco, April 14, 1911. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the editorial in the Railway Age Gazette of April 
7, on The Efficiency of Railway Equipment, the enclosed state- 
ment gives for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1902, to June 30, 
1910, inclusive, statistics relating to rolling stock on railways 
of the United States and its efficiency in amounts, also relatively 
by years taking 1902 as unity or 100. 

From 1902 to 1907 inclusive railway passenger and freight 
traffic increased annually about 9 per cent., requiring enormous 
additions to the railway facilities to handle it. According to fig- 
ures published by the Railway Age Gazette during these five 
years, approximately 28,000 new locomotives, 16,000 new pas- 
senger cars, and over 900,000 new freight cars of the heaviest 
capacity were built to take care of new business, to equip new 
lines and to replace rolling stock going out of service. Following 
the fall in traffic subsequent to 1907, the roads naturally found 
themselves with an abundance of equipment for the traffic offered 
and were obliged to purchase very little except to replace that 
retired. This I think is the principal reason for the difference 
in miles run per annum per locomotive or per freight car in 
1909 compared with 1902. 

Some of the factors influencing utilization of locomotive and 
car capacity now, as compared with 1902, when statistics of 
capacity were first reported by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, are the following: 

LOCOMOTIVES. 


1. Increase in traffic density per mile of road with increase in 
length of trains due to the greater hauling capacity of locomotives 
resulting in greater delay through loss of time at sidings; pas- 
senger train movement, which is given the preference, also in- 
creasing in greater ratio than freight. 

2. As the lightest class of power is retired from service 
through obsolesence and new power purchased is naturally of 
the very heaviest type, it is often necessary to use on branch 
lines and in local freight and passenger service, locomotives of 
greater tractive power than are required and larger than the 
lighter power retired from such service. This excess of tractive 
power has been found beneficial in such service because it per- 
mits prompter and more efficient movement, especially in the case 
of way freight trains. 

3. A part of the decrease shown by the statistics is due to 
difference in classification of service of the total locomotives in 
1909, as compared with 1902. During this period there was an 
mcrease of 49 per cent. in the number of freight locomotives 
and only 29 per cent. in the passenger locomotives. As freight 
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locomotives are very much heavier than passenger, and operate 
at lower speeds, the effect of this is unduly to increase the aver- 
age tractive power of all locomotives. 

4. In passenger service the increased weight of cars and the 
large number of high speed trains have consumed a consider- 
able part of the locomotive tractive power as compared with for- 
wer conditions. 

So far as utilization of locomotive efficiency in hauling trains 
is concerned, it is reasonable to conclude, from consideration of 
the above factors in connection with the statistics presented, 
that there has been no material loss in locomotive efficiency. 
Comparing 1910 with 1902, the freight train load increased 28 per 
cent., passenger train load 31 per cent., and average tractive 
power of locomotives 32 per cent., which latter increase would 
have been somewhat less if the classification of locomotives as 
to passenger and freight service had remained unchanged. 
There has been, however, a greater percentage of increase in the 
total number of locomotives than in the total train mileage. Im- 
provement in utilization of locomotive capacity in hauling ton- 
nage could be best effected through general adoption of improved 
methods of tonnage rating, and particularly through the avoid- 
ance of uneconomical and unnecessarily high speeds in conduct- 
ing freight traffic, which decrease train tonnage and are often 
of doubtful utility in reducing time between terminals through 
offsetting increased delay at meeting points because of the in- 
creased train density required to move a given traffic. 


PASSENGER CARS. 


Statistics of gross weights of passenger cars and passenger car 
mileage are not available, but average car weights have mate- 
rially increased. Comparing 1910 with 1902, however, an in- 
crease of 48 per cent. in the number of passerigers one mile was 
handled with an increase cf only 24 per cent. in the number of 
passenger cars reported. 

FREIGHT CARS. 


In 1910, as compared with 1902, ton mileage of freight in- 
creased 59 per cent., total cars owned increased 35 per cent., total 
car capacity increased 69 per cent., total car mileage increased 
41 per cent. Following the fall in freight traffic subsequent to 
1907, miles run per total car owned were reduced because of the 
surplusage of car equipment not needed for traffic. According to 
the reports of the American Railway Association, a shortage of 
150,000 cars in the early part of 1907 was turned into a surplusage 
often amounting to over 300,000 cars in the following two years. 
Notwithstanding a surplus of equipment still existing in 1910, 
miles run per car were greater than in 1902. Car efficiency as 
reflected by comparison of average tonnage capacity with aver- 
age load has, however, decreased, due principally to the follow- 
ing causes: 

1. As average capacity increases beyond the limits measuring 
the amount of freight to which carload instead of less than car- 
load rates apply, the difficulties of. utilizing the additional capac- 
ity increase and the opportunities for fully loading equipment 
to capacity decrease. At smaller stations limited amounts of ton- 
nage are frequently offered for transportation that could be put 
into a car of small capacity when only cars of large capacity are 
available. The transportation of less-than-carload freight and 
of way freight is generally independent of average capacity, and 
with this traffic only a small proportion of the weight capacity 
of the larger cars can be utilized. 

2. In the case of open cars weight capacity can nearly always 
be fairly well utilized. With box cars, as well as stock and 
refrigerator cars, the loading capacity with certain bulky com- 
modities is measured by the space capacity and the difficulty of 
utilizing the weight capacity increases greatly with cars of 40 
tons marked capacity or over. With the use of more powerful 
locomotives the strength and weight of freight cars has neces- 
sarily been increased, while the marked capacity has been in- 
creased very much more proportionately, although the cubic 
capacity could not be increased to the same extent. Some of 
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the larger box cars have a marked capacity of 50 tons, or 67 
per cent. in excess of former standard 30-ton capacity cars, while 
the weight of the larger cars is only 32 per cent. greater. It js 
unfair to measure the efficiency in use of such equipment 
altogether on the basis of ratio of marked capacity to load, as 
while these large cars cannot be fully loaded with some commo- 
dities, their full weight capacity can be utilized when loaded with 
heavy freight, so that when their use effects an increase in the 
average load beyond the proportionate increase in dead weigiit, 
an increase in efficiency has been realized regardless of the 
marked capacity of the car. 

There has been an extremely large increase in box cars with 
marked capacities of 40 tons or more since 1902. Cars of this 
class, which are those for which loading to weight capacity is 
most difficult, were six times as numerous in 1909 as in the 
earlier year. 

The introduction of the large capacity cars has increased the 
range in carload capacity between the largest and the smallest 
cars, but with the elimination of the smaller capacity cars im- 
proved loading should result if increases in minimums at which 
carload rates apply are made whenever possible. Increases in 
efficiency must otherwise be found by eliminating all unnecessary 
empty haul and through increasing average daily mileage through 
methods that will eliminate unnecessary delay at terminals. 

As suggested by the Railway Age Gazette, all shippers of 
freight should co-operate with the railways in securing methods 
of increasing efficiency of rolling stock. 

W. A. WORTHINGTON, 
Assistant to Director of Maintenance and Operation, Harriman Lines. 
Cuicaco, April 10, 1911. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with interest your editorial on The Efficiency 
of Railway Equipment, in the issue of April 7, and, while it sug- 
gests an important investigation, I do not think the methods 
used are entirely correct; and the figures will hardly be ac- 
cepted as accurate. The assumption that the average tractive 
power of freight and passenger locomotives is the same is so far 
from correct that it vitiates all calculations based on it. I should 
say that the average tractive power developed by freight locomo- 
tives is 50 per cent. greater than that developed by passenger 
locomotives, and 20,000 Ibs. might be taken as the average for 
passenger and 30,000 for freight locomotives. This difference 
is much greater now than it was in 1902. 

Your figures show that from 1902 to 1907 there was an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in the average tons per train and of 11 
per cent. in the ton miles per freight engine per year, and com- 
parison shows a tendency in the right direction, even if not as 
pronounced as should be expected. 

Comparisons of statistics of the year 1902 with those of 1907 
and 1909 are not very satisfactory, as the conditions in the two 
latter years were abnormal and not sufficiently representative 
to make: the comparisons instructive. In 1907 there was such 
a congestion of freight traffic that it could not be moved under 
favorable conditions, and yards and terminals were so far 
unequal to the requirements that trains were moved under light 
tonnage and engines not credited with the tonnage they were 
capable of hauling. During 1907 and 1908 a large number of 
heavy locomotives were built, and in 1909 this equipment was 
available for service, but the amount of traffic offered to the 
railways had decreased and the tonnage handled per engine was 
unduly light. 


The use of the item “ton miles per pound freight locomotive 
tractive power per year,’ makes a showing of a decrease of 31.3 
per cent. in efficiency between 1902 and 1909, and, while such a 
unit may be useful as suggesting the general trend, it cannot be 
accepted as an accurate index for measuring the economic value 


of large locomotives. The same is true of the item “ton miles 
moved per year per ton of car capacity,” which shows a decrease 
of 19% per cent. for 1909 compared with 1902. Suppose 4 
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given tonnage is moved in a certain number of 20-ton cars in 
one year and in the same number of 40-ton cars in another year. 
To divide this tonnage by the car capacity in each case would 
show a loss in efficiency for the heavy car of 100 per cent., 
which would indicate that the use of such a unit in these com- 
parisons is not a practical one. The cars haul the same tonnage 
in each case, and the real loss is only that due to the interest on 
extra first cost and the extra dead weight hauled, which we know 
would hardly amount to 10 per cent. 

Coming now, to the final conclusion, that shippers should co- 
operate in making maximum carload weights and in modifying 
demurrage rules so that the road could get the maximum reason- 
able results for their large equipment. So far as the railway 
has provided the large capacity cars and locomotives to satisfy 
the clamor of the shipper for large shipping facilities, there is 
some merit in this suggestion. But so far as the providing of 
large equipment has been overdone the shipper will properly de- 
cline to make any sacrifice in helping to correct the mistakes 
of the railway. In England freight is handled in 10-ton cars 
and the shipping facilities and schedules are based on them. If, 
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REBUILDING THE SALT LAKE ROUTE. 





BY H. M. M’CARTNEY. 


To understand the conditions with which the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake has to contend, culminating with the wash- 
out last year, it is necessary to review the history of the loca- 
tion of the line. 

In 1888 the Union Pacific took up the question of extending 
its Utah line to southern California. This company, by means 
of leased lines, had reached deep water navigation at Portland, 
Ore., and was meditating an extension to Puget Sound which 
should run along its eastern shore to the Canadian boundary. 
It was decided to see what could be done toward an extension 
southward from Utah to reach the Los Angeles region, the line 
not only to have an ocean port there but to be pushed on 
to San Diego. This with the northern extension would give 
a continuous track from the Mexican to the Canadian frontier— 
a daring conception which subsequent developments have shown 
to be entirely warranted. 

The Union Pacific had recently come into control of the lines 














Old and New Lines Near Guelph. 


now, the railways say, “We will increase the capacity to 30 or 40 
tons,” as they do in America, the shipper would have to change 
warchouses, storage tracks, etc., and would not have as frequent 
or as fast service as at present, and he would, therefore, not 
be inclined to meet the railways in their demands. 

[ believe that the general average figures covering all the rail- 
Ways in the United States, as used in your tables, cannot be made 
to show any definite results for increase in capacity of equipment, 
but they must be worked out fer each road or system separately. 
It is probable that on some roads the capacity of freight loco- 
motives and cars has already exceeded the economic requirements 
and the greatest value to be derived from your statistics is the 
Suggestion which would lead each manager to study the subject 
on lis own road and find out what is actually needed, instead of 
blindly following other roads whenever new equipment is neces- 
sary, MOTIVE POWER. 





The Swiss state railways in 1910 earned 7 per cent. more 
than the year before, while the expenses were 0.4 per cent. less, 
and the resulting increase in net earnings was $2,410,000. 





south of Salt Lake City whose terminus was at Milford, Utah, 
222 miles distant by rail. Milford was inside of the Salt Lake 
basin—the curious region now without a drainage outlet which 
at its overflow stage contained a lake 300 miles long and about 
the same size as Lake Ontario, whose waters, nearly 1,000 ft. 
deeper than the present lake, reached the Pacific Ocean by way 
of the Snake and Columbia rivers. The first point for the en- 
gineers was to find a practicable pass in the southern rim of 
the basin, which was about 80 miles from Milford. Several 
passes were speedily found which did not vary much in eleva- 
tion. They were about 1,000 ft. higher than Milford and could 
all be reached on 1 per cent. grades. The next objective point 
was a continuous line of drainage starting in the vicinity of 
Freiburg, Nev., and extending by way of the Pahranagat and 
Moapa valleys and the Virgin and Colorado rivers all the way 
to the Gulf of California. This drainage, at a point where a 
line in the righ direction from Milford would intercept it, was 
about 100 miles from the rim of the basin and 4,400 ft. below 
it. This drainage must be crossed. The problem, therefore, 
was to select a pass from which a descent could best be made to 
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the drainage. It was soon ascertained that the natural gradient 
on the south side of the passes was 2 per cent., which gradually 
flattened to 1.5 per cent. and then to 1 per cent. After many 
months of examination it was found that nature had graded a 
pathway from one of the passes to the drainage by way of a 
route called the Meadow valley. This could be reached by a 
tributary called the Clover valley, which headed in one of the 
lowest passes, the two valleys giving a continuous water grade 
113 miles long, and terminating at the Moapa river, directly 
opposite the mouth of a dry valley or wash, which led up to 
the next summit to the south. After the contour maps of the 
region were completed, there was never any question as to 
the rcute. The Meadow valley had no competitors. It ran in the 
right direction, cut through three mountain ranges, and afforded 
the same grades which were necessary on any of the other 
routes. In detail, the Meadow valley was not very discouraging. 
Most of it was a close canyon with rocky sides, but there was 
usually room enough between the foot of the slopes and the 
edge of the stream bed to hold a road. There were only 20 


miles of the 113 which necessitated any heavy construction work. 
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this work. When it was resumed in 1901 the project was in 
the hands of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, in 
which the Union Pacific took a one-half interest. In the 1] 
years which had elapsed there had been no floods. ‘he 
abandoned grading was intact. Many of the earth embankments 
built in the edges of the channel had not been rip-rapped, jut 
were uninjured. Down the main Meadow valley the cedar 
stakes of the engineers stood where they had been placed in 
1890. Th location made in that year was practically adopied, 
the grading was resumed and the track reached the lower end 
of the Meadow valley in June, 1904. There was nothing in the 
known history of the valley since 1876 which presaged any dis- 
aster. The whole line was completed in 1905. 

In 1906 there came a small flood which did a little damage 
and closed the road for two weeks. Then in 1907 came the 
highest water ever known. It damaged the line so badly as 
to cause it to be closed for six weeks. Several trestles crossing 
the channel were destroyed and miles of embankment were 
undermined. The company raised the grade in places, protected 
the exposed embankments with 34 lineal miles of heavy rip-rap 
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Most of this was near the summit and required six short 
tunnels, which aggregated 2,600 ft. in length. There were no 
high trestles and, at the outset, no bridges. For the greater 
part of the year the small creek which occupied the bed of the 
Clover and Meadow valleys disappeared beneath the sands for 
most of the distance. Frequently for years at a time there were 
100 miles of the 113 where not a drop of surface water could 
be obtained. In the whole length of the valley there was but 
one small wagon road bridge. One disgusted traveler who had 
been compelled to make a dry camp in the creek bed, expressed 
his feelings by painting on a large white granite boulder: “The 
longest, the dryest, and the damnedest wash on earth.” In the 
whole length of the two valleys there were some twelve settlers 
whose ranches had been cultivated since 1876 without any trouble 
from high water except such as occurred near the southern 
end from occasional cloudbursts which came down from the 
surrounding mountains during the hottest months of the sum- 


mer. Such were the conditions which confronted the locating 


engineers in 1889. The line was located along the edges of 
the channel in most places and pile trestles laid out for crossings. 
The 32 miles in the Clover valley were graded in 1890 but no 
track was laid. 


The bankruptcy of the Union Pacific stopped 


Washout of Elgin Yard; San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 








and put in 8 steel bridges where the trestles had been destroyed. 
It also changed so much of the creek channel that it was the 
saying that the engineers had re-located the creek instead of the 
Apparently everything had been done to withstand any 
high water which could be expected. Nothing happened in 
1908. In December, 1909, there came an unusuaily heavy fall of 
snow which covered the entire mountain range at the rim of 
the Salt Lake basin and extended southward nearly to the Cali- 
fornia line. The drainage basin of the Meadow valley is an im- 
mense one, but under ordinary conditions the snow would have 
gone off gradually and probably done little or no damage to the 
recently strengthened roads. But on January 1, 1910, there 
came a tremendous storm of warm rain which in itself would 
have made trouble, and which turned to water the entire snow- 
fall in one night. The result was the greatest flood ever known 
in that region. It was all over in 24 hours, but in that short time 
it had closed 89 miles of railway, of which 23 miles of main line 
in various pieces and 6 miles of sidings and Y’s were.totally de- 
stroyed. This portion of the road remained closed until June 
13, 1910. 

The volume of water at its maximum was five times greater 
than any before known. The flow attained a velocity of 20 


railway. 
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miles per hour in some places. The bed of the stream on steep 
grades was scoured down 5 to 15 ft. and in flat places was raised 
5 to 8 ft. The deepest water was 15 ft. but this was in a 
narrow part of the canyon and was moving on a grade of 79 
ft. per mile. 

The water carried so much silt that in many places rails which 




















Condition of Road Near Kyle, in May, 1910. 


were partially buried had their exposed portions polished as 
bright as if held on an emery wheel. The force of the water was 
terrific. Rocks weighing 2,000 lbs. were washed from the creek 
bed up onto the track and left there. A large tonnage of rails 
disappeared altogether. In sinking a coffer dam on the new 
works a rail was recently found 9 ft. below the bed of the 
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Pile Trestle Carried Away After Debris Had Banked Up Debris Left on Track Where Water Was Shallow; San 
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stream. Hundreds of rails were bent so as to be ruined. 

At Caliente a dyke had been built to protect the engine 
terminal. The flood broke this and filled the roundhouse and 
turntable pits with sand and raised the general level of the 
yards. The roundhouse was substantially built of brick, but a 
breach 110 ft. wide was made in it. 

The drift and ice blocked the trestles and dammed up the 
water. When enough had accumulated it would tear the trestle 
out bodily, everything going down in a mass against the next 
trestle and often taking it out in an instant. Of the trestles 
crossing the channel 36 were totally and 50 partially destroyed. 
The 8 steel bridges fared better. One was upset and buried 13 
ft. in the sand. Two had an abutment each undermined but 
were saved and put back into position. The other five were 
not damaged. About 3 lineal miles of rip-rap were destroyed. 
Part of this was undermined and part cut out from the top by 
water which accumulated and finally came over the bank. Ties 
which were torn from the rails went all the way to the Colorado 
river. In one place the main track retained its shape but a siding 
was bent around 180 degs. and washed under the main line. 
Many of the ranches in the Meadow valley were nearly ruined. 
In some places the fields were washed out, in others they were 
covered with sand. 

One freight train was caught by the flood and was unable 
to move either forward or back. The embankment on which it 
stood was gradually undermined and the engine and train were 
overturned. The crew escaped, but 36 horses were drowned 
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Overturned Bridge. 


and 28 cars destroyed. One steel gondola was carried nearly a 
mile down stream. Part of its lading was light structural steel 
and much of this was ruined by being twisted around rocks in 
the channel, some being bent 180 degs. Tinware and fire ex- 
tinguishers were carried for long distances. One carload of a 
popular breakfast food was strewn along the banks for 50 miles. 
The proprietors missed a chance for a series of photographs 
showing how widely their product was distributed. 

A passenger train was also caught, but fortunately was on 
a high rocky shelf where it was not injured. The passengers 
were removed the next day in wagons, but the train was com- 
pelled to wait for the rebuilding of the road and eventually 
reached Salt Lake City under its own steam some 150 days after 
it left Los Angeles, probably the most belated train on record. 

The company met the situation with great energy. A short 
time was devoted to considering alternate lines, but the decision 
made in 1899 was adhered to and the Meadow valley route re- 
tained. The first step was to provide a temporary line for the 
resumption of business. This was done by closing the gaps partly 
with grading and partly with trestles. Altogether 26,000 lineal 
feet of pile trestles were built. The banks were protected by 
sand bag rip-rap. The entire work was completed in 75 days at 





Boulder Left on Track. 


of about $500,000, and train work immediately resumed. 
In the meantime, a new line had been located along the slopes 
of the valley 8 to 12 ft. above the high water line of 1910, and 
68 miles of it from Caliente westward were put under con- 
struction last fall. In this distance 6 miles of old grade were 
used. The rest is all new location. The grading involved much 
heavy rock work and 8 tunnels, aggregating 4,201 ft., yet it was 
all practically finished in the surprisingly short time of 150 
days, a monument to the energy of Chief Engineer E. G. 
Tilton. About 40 miles of track were laid by April 1. In the 
new line both alinement and distance are sacrificed to safety. 
The distance is nearly two miles longer than the old line. The 
maximum curve is 8 degs. No change has been made in the 
former maximum grade of 1.5 per cent. The equation for 
curvature is 0.04. The tunnels are 17 ft. x 23 ft. in the clear, 
and they are lined with timber which is protected against fire 
by a covering of galvanized sheet iron. All the tunnels were dry. 
The greatest care has been taken with the crossings of the 
channel, which are 15 in number on this 68 miles and are all 
to be steel bridges. The longest are 300 ft., composed of 3 
spans of 100 ft. each. The riveted spans are 100 and 125 it. 
The plate girders are 90 and 100 ft. There is but one deck 
bridge among them. The piers and abutments are sunk to 
bed rock or hard gravel wherever possible. Where this cannot 
be done they are excavated to a minimum depth of 12 ft. and 
then piled. Pile trestles are used across side gulches only. 
The spans are 15 ft. and the ballast decks are supported by 
eleven stringers 8 x 16-30. The piles are all creosoted. 
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Siding Twisted under Main Track. 
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Bridge Swept from Abutment. 


There are a few 10-ft. openings which are made with plain 
concrete end walls and flat decks of rails embedded in concrete. 
Culverts are of continuous concrete pipe. There are several 
concrete retaining walls, of which the largest is 400 ft. long 
and 18 to 20 ft. high. Miles of heavy rip-rap have been put in. 














New Station at Las Vegas. gz > esee 

The old track was composed of 75-lb. rail and 7-in. x 8-in. 
ties. The new track has 85-Ib. rail, A. S. C. E. section, with 
7-in. x 9-in. ties laid 18 to the 33-ft. rail. All the ties are 
Oregon fir and burnettized. Continuous rail joints are used, 
weighing 71 Ibs. The entire line is tie plated with 8-in. x 8%4-in. 




















Gondola Washed Down-Stream. 
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standard flat Harriman plates weighing 6% Ibs. each. The 
standard frog is number 9. Standard water tanks are of steel 
and 70,000 gal. capacity. The road uses oil for fuel on all of 
its lines except the easterly 200 miles. At Caliente is a steel 
storage tank holding 30,000 barrels. All of this work in progress 
is west of Caliente. East of that point work has been started 
on 12 miles of grading, 14% miles of which will occupy the old 
roadbed and 10% miles will be on new alinement which will 
involve much heavy grading and two tunnels, 400 and 1,300 it. 
in length, and 8 steel bridges. The total work to fight the 
Meadow valley flood will be 724% miles of new grading and 80 
miles of new track. The total new tunnels will be 10 in num- 
ber, aggregating 5,901 ft., and the total steel bridges will be 
23, aggregating about 4,715 ft. in length and calling for more 
than 5,000 tons of steel. 

Altogether the work will cost over $5,000,000, and all of it 
is for protection against a desert stream which is practically 
dry for years at a time and whose greatest devastation oc- 
curred in 24 hours. By next winter the work will be com- 
pleted and the officials of the company will feel their property 
is secure against further disaster. And what will the Meadow 
valley creek do? Will it repeat its tactics of 1910 and make 
one final effort for supremacy, or will it sulk along as it did 
for the thirty years from 1876 to 1906? 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN MARCH.* 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month of 
March, 1911. ‘This record is based on accounts published in 
local daily newspapers, except in the case of accidents of such 
magnitude that it seems proper to write to the railway manager 
for details or for confirmation. 


Collisions. 


Kind of Kind of 

Road. Place. Accident. Train. 
Delaware & Hudson. . Oneonta. re. F. & F. 
Boston & Maine Greenfield. re. Yr. & F. 
Atchison, T. & S. F.. be. > a ee 
Southern Aiken. xe. . & F. 
Atchison, T. & S. F..Kingman. ms. . a ae 


Deratlments. 


Cause of Kind of 
Road. Place. derailmt. Train. 
Houston & T. C Corsicana. malice. & 
Mo., K. & Texas..... Brookshire,Tex. unx. 
IMENT: wsse xan nue Bearden. unx. 
Ausertta Bo. 25.2240. Wren. (ag. spl.) unx. 
Central N. J Penn Haven J. derail. 
Baltimore & Ohio slide. 
Boston & Maine iton. unx. 
Atlantic C. I apaka. b. axle. 
Chicago G. W Falls. d. track. 
Del., L. Tully. b. rail. 
gn PSE rr Spruce Creek.  unx. 
Ill, Central Dubuque. slide. 
Other Accidents. 
e Cause of Kind of 
Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train. 
>. Mo. K. & Texas...s« Durant, Okla. fire. : 


The derailment at Alapaha, Ga., on the 25th, occurred on a 


Kil’d. Inj’d. 
0 


Kil’d. Inj’d. 
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Kil’d. Inj’d. 
0 0 


trestle bridge, and six passengers and four trainmen were killed, 
and nine passengers and one express messenger were injured. 
Some of the victims were drowned. The derailment was caused 
by the breaking of a driving wheel axle, and the trestle was de- 
stroyed for a length of about 400 ft. This accident was reported 
in the Railway Age Gazette, March 31. 

The derailment at Corsicana, Texas, on the ist, was caused 
by a large cast iron washer placed on the rail. That the washer 
did not come there accidentally was shown by the testimony of a 
farmer living nearby, who said that about a week prior to the 
derailment he had picked up this washer from the center of the 
track and had thrown it into the weeds several yards to one side. 

The train derailed at Wren, Ga., on the 8th, was the “Agri- 





* Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

re, Rear collision——bc, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions 
b, Broken——d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst.. Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 

boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 

running P. or Pass., Passenger train——F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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cultural Special,” carrying lecturers from the State Agricultur.| 
College. The engine was tunning backwards and the tender 
was the first vehicle to leave the track. The engine, crowding 
on the tender, was overturned and fell down a bank. The tender 
was the first vehicle to leave the track also in the derailment 
at Bearden, Tenn. on the 5th, on the Southern railway, 4: { 
at Clinton, Mass., on the Boston & Maine, on the 22d. At Bear- 
den it is said that the train was running at about 40 miles an 
hour and all of the cars in the train ran off the track, except 
one at the rear. Most of the passenger cars were ditched and 
fell against the side of an embankment. At Clinton, one pas- 
senger car fell down a bank, but the passengers in it numbered 
enly 3. 

The train which was damaged by fire at Durant, Okla., on the 
Sth, was one carrying troops to Texas and a carload of horses 
was destroyed. The report that two soldiers were killed as a 
result of the fire appears to have been unfounded. 

The derailment at Penn Haven Junction, Pa., on the 13th, 
was at the approach to the Lehigh Valley crossing, and the loco- 
motive and five cars fell into the Lehigh river. 

Of the 10 electric-car accidents reported in the newspapers as 
occurring in the United States in the month of March, one at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the 19th, resulted in the death of two persons 
and the injury of four. In this case a locomotive ran into a 
street car on a crossing and wrecked the car, but it was occupied 
by only three passengers. One rear collision occurred in IJn- 
diana, a state in which public opinion is sensitive on the subject 
of collisions because of a number of disasters on interurban 
lines in that state last autumn. In the present case a freight 
car became disabled and the conductor went forward to flag a 
passenger car, but was utterly unable to attract the attention of 
its motorman. 

Near Bluejay, Ont., on the Canadian Pacific March 25, a butting 
collision between a westbound colonists’ train and an eastbound 
freight resulted in the death cf three trainmen. 


MALLET LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 


Twenty-five Mallet locomotives have recently been built for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul by the American Locomotive 
Company. Part of the number are to be used on that railway 
and the rest on the Puget Sound line. Seventeen of the order 
are designed for burning coal and the other eight for burning 
oil as they are to be used on divisions in the Idaho Forest Re- 
serve. ‘The locomotives have a theoretical hauling capacity of 
900 tons at a speed of 6 to 8 mi. per hr. on a 2.7 per cent. grade, 
the tonnage being based on 5 Ibs. per ton resistance for cars; 
they are to be used in pusher service for both the passenger and 
freight trains. 

These locomotives are similar in general design to the 2-6-6-2 
type built for the Chesapeake & Ohio, and described in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of December 16, 1910. They are of very nearly 
the same weight, but the Chesapeake & Ohio locomotives have a 
rated tractive effort of 82,000 Ibs., which is 7,000 Ibs. greater than 
for these engines. This difference is accounted for by the fol- 
lowing dimensions of the two engines; the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has 22 in. and 35 in. x 32 in. cylinders, 225 Ibs. boiler pressure 
and 56 in. drivers; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul locomotives 
have 23% in. and 37 in. x 30 in. cylinders, 200 Ibs. boiler pressure 
and 57 in. drivers. The boilers of the two locomotives are almost 
identical. In both, the tubes are 24 ft. long and 2% in. in diam- 
eter. There is a long combustion chamber which brings the fire- 
box back of the rear driving wheels and gives a good depth of 
throat sheet. In the newer locomotives the distance from the 
top of the grate to the lowest tube is 24% in. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio locomotives have 401 tubes, while these engines have 439, 
which give them 536 sq. ft. more heating surface. 

A separate exhaust pipe is provided for each low pressure 
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This new feature is illustrated herewith and was in- 
corporated with the idea of reducing the back pressure in the 
low pressure cylinders. Although this construction increases the 
number of joints, it is not considered a serious objection, in 


cylinder. 


view of the advantages claimed for it. The trailing truck was 
made in accordance with the design developed by J. F. De Voy, 
assistant superintendent of motive power of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, which has been adopted as a standard by the 
road. 

Except for the necessary modification required in the construc- 
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Mallet Locomotive. 


tion of the firebox, ash-pan, exhaust pipe and tender, due to the 
use of oil as fuel, the oil and coal burning locomotives are 
identical in design. These changes make a difference in the total 
weight of the engine of 2,500 lbs. The locomotives equipped for 
burning coal have a total weight of 390,000 Ibs., while those ar- 
ranged for burning oil have a total weight of 387,500 Ibs. Between 
the weights of the tenders of the two classes of engines there is 
only a difference of 700 lbs. in favor of the oil burning class. 
Following are the principal ratios and dimensions of the coal 
burning locomotive: 


General Data. 


2-6-6-2 
Freight 
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General Data. 


POU ONCE alk Uee dR RAAT ea De Rdiele a nenaea eee Bit. coal 
eR MIE ROM Oe on aire ea dé kcece weenie hee we ens 75,000 lbs. 
WGight it WOFiNe OFGE? <6 onic co ckce ci ceccsccecccaes 390,000 Ibs. 
WN RCINE CIR MIUUMON eo coc wie uo: We Said & wisco-e oS ee dbs Klerae 323,500 Ibs. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order....... 555,700 lbs. 
ORES ER ONIN og. 5 arsiaceice caiennecesiveceeenewecers 30 ft. 6 in. 
WRI ARE CIN oars oe cs o.cia's sic aida snece Ce eneien eas aa 48 ft. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.............ccccceees 79 ft. 8% in. 
Ratios. 
Total weight -+ tractive effort.........ccccceccees ih 5.2 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort...........cee008 4.31 
Tractive effort x diameter drivers + heating surface. 652. 
Total heating surface -—- grate area.........ecceccece 90.6 
Firebox heating surf. + total heating surf., per cent.. 5.28 
Weight on drivers ~ total heating surface.......... 49.3 
Total weight -+ total heating surface............00+ . 59.5 
Volume equivalent simple cylinders, cu. ft........... 22.9 
Total heating surface + vol. cylinders.........eeeee6 286.5 
Grate area == Vol. CYHNGGtB ic: < 6 55 6c occeca cas Sescawens 3.15 
Cylinders. 
NA g wi ara era eraro wine Sere biane winter sles lelate Ma dani Ree w eres Ccmpound 
MOEN ease gaia, asain aie 9 SS wala els daa we alalel et divaieraren em aaelaie 23%4 in. and 37 in. 
SUN REE. Gi aiclaie) ereraiaia Oise wodi we ah wi acd ee oierd eam - 30 in. 
Valves. 
WIAD ic ctce dag arate e rere drioral a wiaies ai Win atWea Wiel Re ain Rleece ealeecne Piston and slide 
ER lata eerie inidic eaW AR CRU EMOTE CuO COAG Kia aMule we in. 
RMU Ne Fai dis, 9y < al ae tao: Sie ot baer ked- 5s dle Se widl sal elaiqcaidle ert 1 in. and % in. 
EINE SOAR ORE a op aGisia 6: a'sina Se olae.e's-a< eek eee walene 3/16 in. 
Wheels. 
DISIGIN GS CSMPIES OVOT TIPE oo 6 kb cc di cesses de ceeecews 57 in. 
Di Wities CHIC HOEE OE CEOs 6 oo bcc akc ccics ceeadinweesr 34 in. 
Driving, ‘journals, main; diameter... ......ccccecsoes 10 in. x 13 in. 
Driving, journals, others, diameter.........cccevccce 10 in. x 13 in. 
POMGINS CLUCK, CIATIOUET 655 osc cc ois ek ce cence teseoess 33 in. Paige 
EMGie CHUCK, SOCEDEIG Goose c kié0 cc cec cscs cea waaieiie 6% in. x 12 in. 
Mate TUG. GIRMOLED so dc cct cae sic escsiewecceeaeeer 43 in. 
Day CENCE [OUBUAIS <6 coe mice x oe 0 0606 send a ercewess 84 in. x 14 in. 
Boiler. 
ea MMNGI ator ctar tary cia, ohare al aib- aida. Geka Powis adie Sie Wee re Deis Conical connection 
Wir OMIA UMC TIED 5a 05 ca ara cvaisia/e Sarmeieia ca siele sere aeaowis 200 Ibs. 
Dutside ‘diameter Of first TING. occccccsccesiioveeescc 8334 in. 
PILGDOe, Witt ANG IONMEN 6s 6: <0:66e.s cc eiie cvewewes en 96% in. x 1081/16 in. 
Mineo, platesy CRICKMESS ss. s.6-6:06.6 0. o0pec-e.d'eew ee se 3 in. 
PICGHO RA WONE® RURCO Seco ascc 0s eo ccoecehtaawraearee 5 in. and 4% in. 
‘Tubes, number Gnd) Giameter .c <.c< kicsdcccwicsceccece 439—2% in. 
TEER OTN are dis oiercareie- waid acateialacuiaceiee' sles 6 sleielaasiesiels 24 ft. 
Pieatiee Ste lacey CUDOG oie 4.60.5 0:0 5c aces 6165 0 650 dis. cle cmree se 6,182 sq. ft. 
PRGaUteie GUEIACE, SEP ONO Ms c.o.6:<.6:455.0:550.6. 0 4 Wi bee Hereerg eee 346.5 sq. ft 
Heating. surface, arch tubessics..ccccccscevseanceeece 26.1 sq. ft. 
Heating Surface, totals... ccs.0ses aa ana rancig rarer taiees 6,554.6. sq. ft. 
RRO a Bane he erat dtd eee wale SEN Media Qmetmandeeaead 72.3 Sq.) Et. 
COMIGE NONOT GOVE PAU aro 636 oi didlcrn wiesisie sien teeeeerees 10 ft. 
POG SHMOMESIACK, ADOVE CAM 66 co 6 6c cise-eiei sialic eierewiam eee 15 ft. 5% in. 
Tender. 
ME Mer OUI « a'e'g-che ala: & wieiaain aia herein daw ale aetna sieferatarelne He 643 U re , 
; 3 in. steel chan- 
MIT Soc aercaian =: 4 6 ai.a:4.8:0 sagen wie ease Ore Salnle way ae eeeineeaers nels, 55 Ib 
VRE  CLLMEOUOE Ciao ia he snared idle WAUGk dee ew alane eae oo $n. 
TRS ES AST ES Ss 7 Sah SORE CO ner na ee on ieee ee ene 5% in. x 10 in. 
WCE CAOROIOE a aioe i.5'56.6isi6 oie tele eeans esas eieeenes 9,000 gals. 
CO CEN a wae ch CaS a ORE Co ADRS REE Mniinwtnns 14 tons 


A concession is being sought from the Uruguayan govern- 
ment for an American company organized under the laws of 
Maine to construct a trans-Uruguayan railway to extend from 
Coronilla on the east coast, across Uruguay in a westerly 
direction to a port on the Uruguay river, there connecting 
with the railways of southern Brazil, northwestern Argentina 
and Paraguay. The concession also contemplates the con- 
struction of an extensive terminal port on the Atlantic coast. 
The present company has already completed all necessary 
preliminary surveys. This project, which has been period- 
ically under consideration since 1888, is an extremely popular 
one in Uruguay. The name of the leading person connected 
with the new company may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Manufactures, Washington, D. C. 











Mallet Locomotive; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
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BENJAMIN F. BUSH. 


Benjamin Franklin Bush, president of the Western Maryland, 
was elected president of the Missouri Pacific, succeeding 
George J. Gould, at a meeting of the board of directors last 
Tuesday. His election was voted against by five of the twelve 
directors, these being: Paul M. Warburg and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, representing the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. interests, F. T, Gates 
and E. L. Marston, representing the Rockefeller interests, and 
E. D. Adams, representing the Deutsche Bank interests. After 
the meeting, Messrs. Warburg and Vanderbilt resigned from 
the board. Mr. Gould made the following statement: 

“The board has, I think, made a wise choice in selecting 
Mr. Bush as president. He is familiar with the conditions on 
the line, and with the affairs of the company gained while in 
its employ some years ago. I was much influenced in my 
advocacy of his election by the 
results he has attained in his 
administration of the Western 
Maryland property, and by the 
esteem in which I knew he 
was held by Mr. Rockefeller, 
who is so largely interested in 
the Western Maryland, and 
who, next to our family, is 
the largest stockholder in Mis- 
souri Pacific. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. have stated that in case 
of Mr. Bush’s election to 
the presidency they would 
abandon their relations to the 
Missouri Pacific as bankers. 
My personal relations with 
the several members of the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
have been so _ pleasant that 
I was reluctant to conclude 
that the continuance of that 
firm as bankers for the prop- 
erty was not to the corpo- 
ration’s best interests. I part 
with them with personal re- 
gret, but their interests in 
the Union and Southern Pa- 
cific, both essentially competi- | 
tive lines to the Missouri Pa- 
cific, made a continuance of 
their relationship as bankers 
in my judgment inadvisable 
for the stockholders of the 
Missouri Pacific as well as for 
the public.” 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., made a 
statement as follows: “A ma- 
jority of the special committee, consisting cf Messrs. 
Gates, Adams and Gould, appointed by the board immediately 
after the annual election in February last to consider and recom- 
mend a suitable president, did’ not favor Mr. Bush, who was 
the candidate of the Gould interests; but he was, nevertheless, 
elected to-day through the predominancy in the board of the 
Gould interests and against the votes of Messrs. Gates, Adams, 
Vanderbilt, Warburg and Marston. In consequence, Messrs. 
Warburg and Vanderbilt, deeming it impracticable to accomplish 
under prevailing conditions the objects which prompted them to 
enter the board and unwilling to share responsibility in the man- 
agement of the compnay under these circumstances, have resigned 
as directors.” 

It is not believed that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have sold any of their 
Missouri Pacific holdings. There have been rumors to that 
effect, bgt there is no reason to suppose that the bankers up to 


Benjamin F. Bush. 
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the time of the meeting, thought that the understanding betwen 
them and the Gould interests was not to be carried out. 

The problems President Bush has to face are discussed in an- 
other column. He has the ability. He has built up the Western 
Maryland physically and has also developed its business. He has 
won the liking and respect of the people served by the Western 
Maryland, and he has- made an organization which is running 
the road successfully. The qualities thus indicated are the 
qualities which a president of the Missouri Pacific needs. A)}-o, 
Mr. Bush has been trained as‘a civil engineer and he is health 

He was born in Wellsburg, Pa., in 1860, and began railway 
work in 1882 as a rodman on the Northern Pacific. He worked 
in the engineering department until he was made a division ¢n- 
gineer, and was then transferred to the company’s coal properties, 
Here he did most efficient work, building up the properties and 
enlarging the output. After serving as chief engineer and geu- 

eral superintendent of the Ore- 
gon Improvement Co. and as 
general manager of the North- 
western Improvement Co., he 
became, in 1903, vice-president 
and general manager of the 
Western Coal & Mining Co. 
He was in charge of fuel pur- 
chases on the Missouri Paciiic, 
and, in 1907, was made presi- 
dent of the Western Maryland. 
He was receiver of the prop- 
erty during its receivership. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES 


The southern terminus of 
the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 
China, is at Pukow, just across 
the Yangtze Kiang river from 
Nanking, in Kiangsu province. 
A construction-train service 
was opened on January 20, 
1911, which makes a daily run 
between Pukow and Linhwaik- 
wan, 93 miles to the northwest, 
in about 12 hours. The rails 
are laid to Pengpu, 10 miles 
farther than  Linhwaikwan, 
where the road crosses the 
Hwai river and where, accord- 
ing to the engineers, is located 
the largest task on the southern 
section, viz., the construction 
of the bridge. This work is 
being done by an American en- 
gineer, who is one of the three 
Americans thus employed on 
the scuthern section, and it is expected that this division will 
be ready for traffic by November, 1911, giving train service from 
Pukow to Hsuchowfu, in the northern part of Kiangsu. 

The commissicn of the Russian Ministry of Communications 
has taken over and opened to traffic the newly built broad-gage 
railway from Herby on the German frontier to Kielce via 
Czenstochowa. The new line, which is 81 miles long, runs 
through a portion of the country rich in natural resources, which 
have as yet remained undeveloped owing to lack of proper com- 
munication. The line also forms a direct connection between 
the southern portions of Silesia and the interior of Russia, a: 
at Kielce it joins the existing Dombrowa-Vistula railway, along 
which traffic can pass to the east without going through War- 
saw or changing the gage except at Herby. Water-borne freight 
from Stettin via Kosel can thus be forwarded by a nearer di- 
rect route to the central and southern Russian provinces. 
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BLOCK SIGNAL MILEAGE JANUARY 1. 





‘The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its bulletin 
showing the mileage of railways in the United States worked by 
the block system on January 1, 1911. The principal table in this 
bulletin (table 1) is reproduced herewith; also table 2, showing 
the kinds of automatic block signals in use. 

The total length of road in the United States operated under 
the block system on January 1, 1911, was 71,269.1 miles; 17,711.5 
miles automatic, and 53,557.6 miles manual. There was an in- 
crease in 12 months of 3,473.8 miles automatic and 2,037.3 miles 
manual, making the increase in road operated under the block 
system during the year 5,511.1 miles. 

Table 3, containing statistics of methods and apparatus used 
with the manual block system, shows a large increase in the 
mileage of road on which telephones are used in blocking. The 
Pennsylvania now reports more miles worked by telephone than 
by telegraph, and there are four prominent roads on which all 
of the manual blocking is done by telephone, namely: the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, and the Seaboard Air 
line. Other roads on which there are large increases in the 
telephone mileage are the Atlantic Coast Line, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Erie, the Evansville & Terre Haute, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 

Table 4, containing statistics of different practices in use in 
the operation of the manual block system, shows that on a num- 
ber of prominent roads the use of three-position signals for 
permissive blocking has largely increased; namely, on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Southwestern; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound; the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

The present bulletin includes the following roads which have 


not heretofore reported the use of the block system: 


_Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western (St. Louis & San Francisco); Central 
New England; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana; rae Rock 
Island & Gulf; Evansville & Terre Haute; Kentwood & Eastern; New 
Orleans & North Eastern (Queen & Crescent); New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico (St. Louis & San Francisco); Orange & Northwestern (St. Louis 
& San Francisco) ; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City and Iowa & St. Louis; 
Toledo, Peoria & Western; Toledo, St. Louis & Western; Western Pacific. 


And the following electric or “interurban” lines which were 
not included in preceding bulletins: 


Auburn & Northern; Illinois Traction; San Francisco, Oakland & San 
Jose Consolidated; Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern; Tidewater Power 
Co.; Washington Water Power Co. 


The Atlanta & West Point, the Davenport, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Mississippi Central do not appear, former reports hav- 
ing been erroneous. The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and 
the Western of Alabama have also dropped out. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
operate jointly 12.4 miles of double track, covered by automatic 
signals. Each company owns and has signaled one track; this 
installation is shown as double track for each company. The 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern operate jointly 60.3 
miles of double track covered by automatic signals. Each com- 
pany owns one track, and the signals are owned and maintained 
by the Northern Pacific. This is operated as double track and 
is shown as such in these tables for each company. The Illinois 
Central and the St. Louis & San Francisco operate jointly 35 
miles of single track covered by automatic signals. In these 
tables this mileage is credited to both companies. 

Comparing the present report with the report for January 1, 
1910, the following notable changes appear, the figures in each 


case representing miles of road: 
Increase. De- 
crease, 
Non- non- 
Y Auto- auto- auto- 
Name of railroad. matic. matic. matic. 
NN NE edi oS wagon SMa ue a lial Mee ee — 
«atta, 5, EEO IRR Pim ie rr 
SUERTE NR te vncetvak tear saWecinceess 134.9 casera 
Chicago Great Western ........cccccccceecseees 17S 10088.. cscs 
Chicogo, Rock Island & Pacific...........seee00: Yr 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western............4. apes 57.2 aire 
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Increase. De- 
crease, 
Non- non- 
Auto- auto- auto- 
Name of. railroad. matic. matic. matic. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.............6. 52.5 er iseadia 
RAGE OROMNUES (a6. 6 6600. 0s14 0 x86 6/ Rae wacenneenee es 60.6 Smaate 
DRONE TI ONO 6.44 6.6 alae oialees ce daide ene deldeeeicces wceus 69.3 
URINE CO MAINED a. 5's bad sins cian die sie Scidiaie Mew qaisielein 36.5 ganar 
a PARIS cia cals os.c ode <adiasaanucasyasss 21.2 ss acter 
PGS A INGBNOING Gis cic decide Dev dwtnccdewwvess 11.0 279.6 
RRA OURRNIINE ied de cre slants <ctile sceaiekabGemees 153.0 mee 
Minneapolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie........ eee 265.5 
Missouri Pacific: St. Louis, Iron Mtn. & Southern 29.5 weeds 
New York Central Lines: 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis... sae S72 
Mey Mr RUNGE EL Fo va ore si erarsieceece caisiacsiniecuine Pere 81.2 ee 
PUNO Eee tet RR 5 oo. o eVares oe a aia oriecorew gree <eiare ernie 179.0 winete 396.7 
Pennsylvania: 
Grand Rapids & Indiana...........ccecesess Ae pee 55.8 roe 
Pennsylvania Co. ccicccccecescceneciceseces 103.6 170.5 eeas 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington....... ace 47.8 aaaaes 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis... 32.6 veeae 
MURR IGRARNN Oat fa: avataial ay avenel eae’ a'easmimalie Wale'al sae eines Pere 124.0 alata 
St. Louie & San FranctiseOs.. ci <<ccccvtwcecewscses 428.8 sama 122.4 
Southern Pacific, Atlantic System.........+..++- 63.8 osee 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System.........+seeee- 279.9 . 
Unio Pacihe so ficcc cece rsnscc cece deceseens 116.2 
Oregon Short Line........eee eee eee ee eeeees 203.0 


Alternating Current—The use of alternating current track 
circuits in connection with signal installations is reported by the 
Auburn & Northern; Cumberland Valley; Hudson & Manhattan ; 
Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern; Long Island; New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; Northwestern Pacific; Pennsylvania ; 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington; West Jersey & Sea- 
shore; San Francisco, Oakland & San Jose Consolidated, 
Washington Terminal and Washington Water Power Company. 
All of these installations are on lines equipped for electric trac- 
tion except the Cumberland Valley, the Washington Terminal 
and a small part of the Pennsylvania. 

Automatic train stops are used on the Erie, the Hudson & 
Manhattan, the New York City Terminal of the Pennsylvania, 
and the suburban lines of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany. On the Erie the Harrington automatic stop is used on 
11.8 miles of one track of double-track road. On the Hudson & 
Manhattan automatic stops are used in connection with all sig- 
nals. In the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York automatic 
stops are used in connection with signals throughout the tunnels, 
covering 4.4 miles of road, or 13.7 miles of track. The Wash- 
ington Water Power Company uses automatic stops in connection 
with automatic signals on 29 miles of track. 

The Train Staff—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
the Tide Water Power Company (Wilmington, N. C.) operate 
a few miles of road by means of the train staff without elec- 
tric control. So far as known, these are the only two installa- 
tions of this form of block system. The installation on the 
Lackawanna is on a section of road which is used only for 
freight trains. On the Tide Water Power Company’s line the 
staff system is regularly used every day from May 1 to Septem- 
ber 20, and on Sunday afternoon only from September 20 to 
May 1. 

Trolley Electric Lines—The bulletin this year for the first time 
gives statistics of certain interurban electric railways, on which 
space-interval regulations are in force, but the list is not com- 
plete, as many companies of this character do no interstate busi- 
ness. The mileage given under this head is not added to that 
given in the other tables. 

The interurban lines are nearly all single-track roads. Usually 
the cars make frequent stops, more frequent than is customary 
on steam railways, and in many cases the electric lines have to 
deal with a fluctuating traffic. For these and other reasons they 
provide freely in their regulations for the presence of two or 
more trains, running in the same direction, in one block section 
at the same time; that is to say, where any block system is in 
use it is generally permissive block signaling. One train (usu- 
ally a single car) follows another under rules requiring motor- 
men at meeting points to give to one another by word of mouth 
the necessary information concerning the number of trains run- 
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TABLE 1.—RAILWAYS WORKED BY BLOCK SYSTEM JANUARY 1, 1911.—(SEE NOTES ON NEXT PAGE.) 





Total auto- 
Automatic block signals. Nonautomatic block signals. matic and 
nonautomatic. 





Names of railroads. 








(niles of track). 


Percentage block-signaled 


Three track. 
Four track. 
Single track. 
Double track. 
Three track. 
Four track. 
Miles of track. 
Miles of road. 
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Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
Cumberland Valley 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Duluth & Iron Range 
Durham & Southern 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Erie 
Chicago & Erie 
Columbus & Erie 
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New Jersey & New York 
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- Total auto- & 
Automatic block signals. Nonautomatic block signals. maticand | Total passenger | ‘s 
nonautomatic. | !ines operated. Be 
a8 
Names of railroads. ; a F Total : Ma ? Total. ; a ; a Baa 
i ladl Pills PEG Ele 
ee he te = 
= | 2 Efs.|[s 7. a 2 Se. BEls.fs oo oe 3 3 | 83 
=_ on 2 
> 12/2ls/]33|/23|3|2 1/2) 8] 88]28 g3|3| 8 3 | 8~ 
g ° S gk gs g = S 3 2 I dg g FS ® 
na a oS & a a na a aw <7 = 5 a Ay 
Peoria & Pekin Union..........ccccccocees 6.0 12.0 6.0 12.0 15.4 26.6] 48.8 
WO MN So sakasasisceveccsessedes 39.0 39.0 54.2 54.2} 1,534.2) 1,541.4) 3.5 
Philadelphia & Reading.............--..-. 240.5} 337.4] 626.8] 1,173.9] 875.3] 1,452.3] 80.8 
Atlantic City..........-------seeeeeeee 35.7} 35.7] 122.6) 209.5) 163.6) 251.6) 83.3 
Northeast Pennsylvania............... 1.6 1.6 6.2 8.0 25.5) 27.3) 29.3 
PerklOMEN.. . v0 cecescccercccccoceseves 38.1 38.1 38.1 38.1 38.1 38.1) 100.0 
PRs tea ew eoe...) 6S LE OG TR Th co cc dese cnceclacccccleccecalsapseecclessscces 7.1 11.9 21.7 26.6] 44.7 
Reading & Columbia.................. 35.9 35.9 35.9) 35.9 53.3) 53.3] 67.4 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City and Iowa 

Bet. MME saan or cccaassesececaecus ed 305.0} 305.0} 305.0} 305.0) 305. 0) 305.0} 100.0 

Queen & Crescent Route: 
Be ee eee eee ee ee ee a ee ee Sa ee ee ean 92.1 92.5) 290. 6) 295.4] 31.7 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
| RRS eee ene 7 7} 334.8) 404.1) 335. 4 404.6) 99.8 
New Oriegns & NOTUICABUID . ...--<.02f--cs-s0-f BO. cfs. | © EGE SN ons. ine eee cc cefsccccc[occnsceahe senses 15.5} _31.0 15.5 31.0) 14.7 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac... . 87.7) 166.4 87.7| 166.4 87.7; 166. 4} 100.0 
St. Joseph & Grand Island................ 3 3 3 251.6 (i 
St. Louis & San Francisco..............:.- 157.3} 157.3) 757.4) 795.2) 4,726.6) 4,764.4) 16.7 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western. ..... 84.7 84.7 84.7 84.7 117.0 117.0) 72.3 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico......... 157.6} 157.6) 157.6) 157.6 265. 6 265.6) 60.5 
Orange & Northwestern............... 61.6) 61.6 61.6 61.6) 61. 6) 61.6} 100.0 
St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal...... i 4 39 7.0) 14.0) 10.0) 19.8] 77.7 
tls CCS ke 6 «Geese acaectvascacd 0  ‘Miciocvcasidccaccesdhcoxeabeencdle  <«abigoecs 4 4 622.7 CHET... 
San Francisco, Oakland & San Jose Con- 

RRO ee cade ccsseecddnnchsctasescclieeenseds  Mitcaacdiecscesh. Gi  Seticadsceccdaedsadschiccecdhosccccboacduccabecacs 3.9 78 15.7 27.7] 28.5 
ee eS ee 2S ee ee ee ee: a) ne fn a ees Tee See 11 1.1 904. 4 904. 4 fs 
Oe Se a eee 213.5} 213.5) 213.5) 213.5) 2,782.9) 2,782.9) 7.6 
a aca dt eN Na ea nenncdtasnanescssense 1, 835. 6} 2,082.9) 1,838.6) 2,088.9) 6,619.6] 6,898.6) 30.3 
Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge....... 4.6 9.2 4.6 9. 2} 100.0 
Southern Pacific, Atlantic System: 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.. 279.1) 279.1) 1,270.5) 1,275.0) 21.9 
Pee 103.6} 103.6 140.3) 140.3) 73.9 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 95. 3 95. 3 241.9 282.1} 33.8 
Texas & New Orleans........ ae 109. 8}. 109.8} 109.8 438. 4 441.8) 24.9 
Southern Pacific: Pacific System x eee ee ee ee a ee: oe ee eee 2,453.1) 2,621.0} 6,447.7) 6,671.4) 39.3 
Staten Island Rapid Transit.............. Meo ccecleccecct) MORAN | MEER ocices shins acc actinasecfanicccicle kewemaulicevnnes 10.9 21.7 10.1 20.1) 96.5 
SiAtON ROIS on ona ca sursseca'cdbivew ee epee Seer: eee See See emer 2.5 ly Seen eee 12.7 22. 8) 12.7 22. 8} 12.7 22.8} 100.0 
yes en Oe NI oe: aden cower aafteusdsSches ss soeehiens< de sesar[seaccasshss secodPwsewces en eee 10.6 20.0 10.0 20. 0) 422.0) 432.0) 4.6 
Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern.........|......... oe, Hen Sa 6.5 PO oc sahinc wena iiscatrlsewcdbwenass res 6.5 13.0 33.0 44.5) 27.6 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis....]........ i, See eee 6.0 LS 1 a See 1 & | 22 yA 14. 2) 12.7 25.5) 55.7 
pg a 8 Se Ce eee bee ne Aa ee ee eee ead siceele cee detaceans 6.2] 6.2 6.2 6.2 11.3 15.7} 39.5 
OO, PE I an cwcconccickeeadeenacemclncsge<sincusbebeseevehacess BER) SAR ee a Lae, eee, Lees paee 3 3 73 3 220. 0 220. 0 | 
Toledo, St. Louis Fo OR PE ee! Sees eee See Eee Serer BE Ss dwnesbana seatewwend 188.0} 188.0); 188.0) 188.0 451. 0) 451.0) 41.7 
ISCCr Gr SPORE ik csica iewsdacessiscesass WR vcbaxclicesrstowsiee’s 24.4 ROE ESN PRE Meaeen SNe eee, teeny 24.4 2A. 4 126.3 126.3} 19.8 
RS Ee One ee np meres ACen oS | ee ae 6 1.2 i. See! Seem emer 1.4 1.4 2.¢ 2. 6) 7.4 14.8} 17.6 
NIRION PACU. saceccoccesviccessswasdenesss 871.0; 551.@...... 1.7} 1,423.7) 1,979.1 BE itensicwstoincemelvccees 11.4 11.4] 1,435.1] 1,990.5) 3,467.3) 4,088.2) 48.7 
Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co........ ae, CARED ae pana CC Ro, | SPE |S OU Soamneten| SEMA 433.0] 433.0) 1,140.9) 1,140.9) 37.0 
Orewne BUOre TAGE. 6 osc cess cesscsscscs 551.5 ae See 3 en Eeneeee een Seen Semen Sepa 577.2} 602.9} 1,442.4) 1,468.1) 41.0 
Virginia & Kentucky............. sce ewe wU sabe eWelee 6 cas eae eaidiseaieelaeeewcnede souewes SR See ert -6 6 -6 6 4.8 4.8) 12.5 
RANI Cio vides tS Sia oie ew wes aloo wis dE lis BO AS wld NTO eS ine eb niehatewwasipeckueies i Eee Eien! SAaie 2. 2 2.2 2.2 2. 2} 435. 6 435. 6) -5 
WRUNG te cham ee i ot couse ecealescseees 2: (et ae ZA WGA ATA OO... oe: 1,820.7] 1,914.7] 1,827.9] 1,929.1] 1,954.9] 2,056.1] 93.8 
Wabash Pittsburg Terminal... .....:.6..6.cc|ssecescs S| Oe eae 4.1 BOR ed spicsastota canescens claws<adie ut condienaasen 4.1 8.2) 59. 8 63.9} 12.8 
BAIN a ds ech nc sor ise bk SOIT ON SSE ae oe eased amahaiiassancaloaesene 4 vo Se ee 32. 2) 64. 4 32. 2) 64. 4 32. 2 64. 4} 100.0 
WashingvOn TION, cscs cccssiecsccccdsccfovesenes i | re 1.0 2.1 sui wnt landeaccafcewsectiacacabacks® sulescbisiner 21 20. 4) 2.1 20. 4; 100.0 
Washington Water Power Co.............. My cewanias we clesaens 29. 0) Pe tawactisnacesciacicenchunawss isawciete sonsoeae 29.0 29. 0} 29.0 29. 0} 100.0 
Western Pacific........ sadeseie (emeedeawae > Eee ae ee 11.2 2 RS SPS pron. Seema! Abeer te em: Naeem 11.2) 11.2 921.6 921.6} 1.2 
TUE sist mecuvex cerns vennienees cus 8,312. 2} 8, 225. 4) 331. 2} 842. 7/17, 711. 5/29, 202. 4/44, 897. 1) 7,913. 1] 257.9) 489. 5/53, 557. 6/63, 505. 5/71, 269. 1/92, 707. 9172, 389. 9)195, 922. 4).....- 
























































Norte.—On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe there is a length of 81 miles, in manual block signalled territory, on which there are short sections 
of automatic signals. On the Bessemer & Lake Erie there is a length of nine miles on which no passenger trains are run. On the Hudson & Man- 
hattan the signals are light signals, not shown in Table 2. The column headed ‘‘Four-track” includes short sections of road having more than four 
tracks on the following lines: Illinois Central; New York, New Haven & Hartford; Pennsylvania; Washington Terminal. 


ning on a single schedule. The electric track circuit is used very 
little on these roads. Most of their signal installations operate in 
the following manner: When a ttain enters a block section the 
action at that end is made to produce an effect at the other end, as 
a protection against opposing cars, by means of an electric cur- 
rent flowing through line wires on poles. This operation is con- 
controlled at the entering end either by the morvorman, who 
stops his car and moves a hand switch fixed in a box on a pole, 
or automatically by a circuit-closing device arranged on the over- 
head trolley wire which extends along the track, which device is 
so designed as to produce the necessary impulse on the block- 
signal wire whenever it is touched by the trolley wheel of a 
Passing car. Signal indications are given by incandescent elec- 
tric lights, often of two or more colors, shown in boxes on the 
poles. To provide against the failure of the trolley contact to 
perform its function properly, it is required ‘that the motorman 
observe the behavior of the signal light as the trolley contact is 
Passed, and if the contact does not produce the desired effect, 
to back his car and cause the operation to be repeated. 

To facilitate permissive block signaling on single-track lines for 


following cars, while at the same time retaining absolute block . 


rules as regards cars running in opposite directions, some of the 
systems have “counting-in” apparatus which is designed to insure 
that the signal against opposing trains shall not be cleared until 
as many cars have passed out of the block section as passed in. 


This counting-in apparatus, however, does not seem to have se- 
cured general approval among the officers of the roads which 
have used it. 

For the reasons here suggested the mileage is not included 
with that showing the use of the block system as the term 
“block system” is usually understood. Two important features 
of the system as used on the steam roads are not found on the 
roads under consideration, namely (1) control of the signal at 
the entrance of each block section by a signalman constantly in 
attendance or, in the case of automatic signals, by the train which 
occupies the block section, this train control being effected 



















through a track circuit continuous through the block section; and 
(2) the prohibition of permissive block signaling under all ordi- 
nary circumstances except between trains which carry no passen- 
gers. 

Those interurban lines which have automatic block signals of 
the ordinary type are included in Tables 1 and 2, as above noted. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE FOR TRAIN ORDERS. 


The bulletin contains the usual table, showing the extent to 
which the telephone has been adopted for use in transmitting 
train orders. This table is much longer than last year, because 
there are now included those electric railways which report to 





the commission. Including these, there are now 55 companies 
(8 of them electric roads) which have 100 miles or more of their 
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TABLE 2.—KINDS OF AUTOMATIC SIGNALS IN: USE. 





Vor. 50, No. 16. 





































Semaphores. fi Total automatic signals, 
Exposed disk. | Inclosed disk. Routt mon 
Electropneu- ; clear. anger 
Names of railroads. matic. Electric motor. Electro-gas. —_ —_ ee 
0 0 Miles of | Mil reper 
track). | track).| “road. | track, | Plock 
Miles of |Miles of | Miles of|Miles of | Miles of|Miles of | Miles of | Miles of |Miles of |Miles of fl 
road. | track. | road. | track. | road. | track.| road. | track, | road. | track. ons. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: 
SS Ee eee 66.0 RIE Aoesncxestesvccecs |) eee 79.3 152.9 92 
0 Eee 35.8 a) a ae SS ) ae 35. 8 38. 2 36 
0 RS eee 14.5 RS eae SS ) 19.9 20.9 19 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe................. 2.5 Sv) ee: Ree J See 10.8 10.8 8 
rr CR. ccc onnch can anspenkecnenio 15.2 yeaa Ree | ae 15. 2 28.3 35 
Oe eee 6.5 3 ee eee 5 aa 6.5 6.5 3 
i MER. «<5 in hse uk eniuebecave sere 107.1 211.6 O3:69 B8B0.234...:55<.4 430.1 218.1 430.1 502 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal....... 9.8 1) See eee | 10.8 20.8 32 
EN eee et SES Tees (eee See 14.0 a) eS SS ae 28.0 14.0 28.0 35 
oS 2 eee cee) See 8 J eSakee ys: SRS eieaee 687.4 | 1,254.3 8.9 17.8 | 1,254.3 19.4 697.1 | 1,273.7 1,615 
ay SS XO eee ee eee Ea Ree eras ee eee 13.8 BES Osi suaksGhvessesk 5 ae 13.8 27.6 59 
ee ee | ae ae ae 729 7 [Ree Rae) HRS eae: Saeeiee: (QT AS 5) ae 7.9 7.9 7 
CO Of Re ee es a ee lee 29.7 116.0 163.3 323. 2' 19.4 38.0 439. 2 38.0 212.4 477.2 734 
pS ea ee ee er NT ERR: (RES SE eRe (egtede 183.0 5) ERE. ER fh) ee 183.0 366.0 212 
Oy pO Sa ae eens! eae: TT? eRe Re PR ee: 561.0 a) Re re. 183.0] 522.9 561.0 705.9 368 
OS ON ee aie ee 8.7 | SES IES: 98. 4 | ee, a) a 107.1 210.6 165 
8 ee ee eee 736.5 }1, 498.8 2.9 BE: civ cncedcsriccerdl)<ccuskibvaseeey a See 739.4 | 1,504.6 1, 162 
a OS ON Ee eae (NCES: CLR GR peel CAS lees: 17.8 At Rs ese: ar 17.8 35.6 59 
ee ee ne Samnnn 23.0 46.0 2.0 8.0 17.4 yf ie ee. Jf) See 42.4 97.2 38 
pe See ey: Aes IETS eas: Rt ER ieee 125.9 |} ae eae Ul ae 125.9 190.8 182 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... ..........22-J...0.00-feccsceee 2.4 7 Sea eae 103.7 207.4 3.5 3.5 197.4 15.9 109. 6 213.3 203 
6S EES 4 AON OA ) Se ca? ae ae eee eee ane 1.3 5) Sa: See 4) ae 1.3 1.3 1 
NG OE SO eee ee See 6.0 i. |) ee Senne aE 2) ae eee 1,209.5 3.0 932.9 | 1,212.5 1, 252 
ES ok eS ee ee ee ee Cee eee 32.6 LS ee ERR: re 32.6 32.6 50 
eee ea ee a eee ee ee as ee aa ee 6.2 Ss, ae SO Bikexcend 6.2 12.4 6 
bg TS Sy a See eee Saeed Fee eee eee aes 34.3 ci Ree Eaeaiee ct Pe 34.3 48.6 78 
Cumberland Valley..........2...ccc.s00e eet RE Sees: Seaceny eae Ree: emery 6.7 Et ee: eee 1s 0 err 6.7 13.4 13 
SE RRS Se eee eens RES eee 38. 4 1) aa aes See See S71.6 1 GIO.S f..0..00-5 696.3 410.0 696.3 1,013 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western............]........]........ 26.6 DEM Eis csncékivescaced SEG 3g i eee Rea eee RROD biseseccc 584.7 | 1,116.3 1,558 
a EE er See (ee eee: (eee, SEH ae. eee 5.0 | ae Pees SS eee 5.0 8.0 5 
0 ONE EET ERE ae ee eer ees Se. TE (eee Sees eee, 227.1 eS Parte 5.2] 478.8 227.1 484.0 579 
OS OS ES ee eee rt ere. (SERS ROC: RES) eee eeeeee: 42.3 5) Ee Rees C5 S Rees 42.3 84.6 88 
Ce 8 8 er : eS RE: Pee ee: eee 10.5 5) Ea ieee ess 21.0 10.5 21.0 22 
area olen tacks cide coe bs inches Senshi decksncdiiabensl ace bcodbhcswase 2.7 1S) Tees” WAP Se SLT: FRR GS |) aaa 2.7 4.3 3 
ON SE ee een (eS Tn ae RRs: Re ener 130.8 —~ 8 hh Re eee 251.1 2.0 130.8 253. 1 219 
ee een. Manes. ieee 29.5 _ | ee Ree 118.8 186.9 163.9 | 329.8 254.6] 366.3 312.2 620.9 535 
Og EE EES Se. (A SE ee. |e OES 6.6 Oe Rey 2 See 6.6 6.6 8 
a eee) eee ee: ee eee eee eae 8 < ), RRO eens” SO dren cance .8 8 1 
Eee: SE a Se WS eee Senet a i RES ee c: |. eee er 7 1 
NS ene en lean ee i oe |e ht aes es 233.8 482.0 16.0 2 eee 1,048.6 501.0 | 1,048.6 1,068 
po” Be ee er ee Seanen Ean e /Paaaees eee. Pees 112.9 A 6 SES Re 238.7 4.0 112.9 242.7 386 
FS SE Cee ener EEE SRR es eet: (Ee REE 63.2 ty 4 Dee. eee Sy ee 63.2 85.5 132 
EEE eee (ee ee ee ee See ee 472.8 ee ee eee aa 472.8 530.5 542 
rr sO Os. . cpcmnmncee Seen aeke oclvosanbew 5 See. eee 5.4 SS ee Pe US See 5.9 e 5.9 8 
ee ns cia a Che REEERA RES Ke Sarat eelisobanactewskepculisovecuslvncesens 80.9 ee ere Se Be éccsxas 80.9 106.0 90 
ON anes es eee: pees Eee ee: eer 122.4 ERE ackscwsckssaceucd ik } 122.4 131.0 122 
OS ae eee aay ee See eee ens eee 4.7 > eRe Re ea 4.7 9.4 3 
i ee eee ches cEhS Hien EREEECES EPR IERESAS UEP EEEKKSSENERbOUSEECKEskvaclisehawecbaoanace 5 Bel ivavexsthiscuceas >), eee 5 -5 1 
pe ES OS Se eer ee: Seees Pee See ae! eee 38.0  < ) eee aeeee kee 38.0 76.0 118 
New York Central Lines: 
Nn ORR cc ceuninecbcaKese 205.9 495.4 634 
oo SN eee eee. eae ees et ee eee a ee |) ee Cen |) Pe 5.0 10.0 19 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.......... 518.8 | 1,609.7 1,611 
0 OT OS | Ree ee ee ee. Le.) ae eee eh | kee ee eee: 261.3 §22.5 359 
New York Central & Hudson River 4 379.4 980. 6 1, 282 
eg OS Re Ee Re Ree Senet See ee: ae || ee meee fe.) Rene 148.8 391.6 207 
Os Pe See OF BIOTIN co cccccscesd 29700 BPRS GET) BBs dicccccccdicccacccl (BOD BiOdinccccccdecwceccd SOP TZ Liccieses 271.7 562.7 591 
ob ge TY 2 eee ie Ul re re es eee ae le | hl he ee lt er 147.6 259, 2 150 
Eg Ea eee Se” a eee ae (ee ol UL |) ree ae 340.8 613.6 594 
ONS ee ee are 238.2 374.9 401 
Se RIONOD CNN. oe chavcncnoscesesvesente 13.9 25.4 42 
ES SRR ES Ee 257.9 906. 1,556 
Pennsylvania Co.......... ee Te 344.3 806.5 1,082 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington... . 39.2 121.7 150 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 11.2 29.2 70 
West Jersey & Seashore......... cGoneebuee 93.4 193.1 249 
Sa eee 15.2 15.2 il 
Philadelphia & Reading 6...................... 401.6 859. 4 993 
OS eer eee ee 86.9 173.8 93 
Northeast Pennsylvania............. pian 4.6 6.4 8 
Philadelphia, Newtown & New York...... : 11.9 16 
Queen & Crescent Route: 
Alabama Great Southern.................- 54.1 DA Ee daccethcesckews 3 Pee 92.1 92.5 62 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. . 240.2 309.5 2.0 2.0 374.6 28.8 334.1 403.4 326 
New Orleans & Northeastern.............. 15.5 ho) ee Saeeee ho) ee 15.5 31.0 if 
St. Louis & San Francisco..................... 596. 2 kT ee ree 630.1 7.8 600.1 637.9 553 
ON ZS eS Rae (ee ee ee eee eee! 5.9 BARE icusvsckesw owen TE? ee 5.9 11.8 30 
Pee es SRGESe: ee Gree: ie See! (ees 4 = 5 Ss rae | ee 4 4 1 
San Francisco, Gakland & San Jose Consoli- 

ERR ARP SIDS Sy ae i AR. PRS EEE ee eee (eee (anee 3.9 TOO M osc cue incsswe TB a csssvane 3.9 7.8 76 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake...........)........]........ 1.1 5 7 ESSEER RRR CEE Reearcen: orn: pees ee b>) eas a8 Be 1 
OS ee ee ao cke Peete: See ees eee: Re (ee: ee: 3.0 Ch RR: Eee ft] eee 3.0 6.0 9 
cdots nutsedvliae ote tp | 12. it. |, as FRG ED RE HT! Pie eee 4.6 S| Ree eee: yp eee 4.6 9.2 18 
Southern Pacific—Atlantic System: 

Seen, Ren EUR NN ONE... cc ounalewaduncntcesonsslinssscddleowwance 279.1 7 kt ae. ewer 8 eee 279.1 279. 1 204 
Louisiana Western 103.6 Sy ae ESS Cl eee 103. 6 103.6 73 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 95.3 5 ES RSE Fae 95.3 95.3 72 
Texas & New Orleans 109.8 Se ee: fea 109.8 109.8 ad 
Southern Pacific—Pacifie Sys POI 2 1S SOR OT)... ccd nso 2,523.0 |........ 2,355.1 | 2,523.0] 2,177 
nC CRE SIE EN ee Re EG Go A cca cadhdcacecnouhCescsckelivwncsedkioesssnd kh ? ee 10.9 21.7 50 
Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern...... 6.5 TO) ee: Rees i) ae 6.5 13.0 2b 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 6.0 TS SR 41) a 6.0 12.0 16 
Ulster & Delaware 24.4 Sg eee. (SR SS See 24.4 24.4 20 
1 SEMEL SS eS EATS ner: ENERGY emi y ieee Ss ee: tage Pee Eee: (ere ee kee -6 1.2 woe 
RUIN NN i 1,381.5 | 1,902.1] 33.3] 61.9] 1,979.1 ]........ 1,423.7 | 1,979.1} 1,988 
Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co OB ae eee 5 433.0] 433.0 308 
"as ee NRE 10. 4 ROBE: <.cvasiliccxwcct 566.8 1 ae ae SB ae 577. 2 602.9 403 
"SRG re RR: RES nnn fie! [aris iG eee 7.2 TY. See Beene Tet ae 7.2 14.4 25 
EE ES ES EE, Ne (SSL ia See 4.1 i), ER |e ae [RR (eae kp eee 4.1 3:2 il 
Ns oS (REGAIN Cane (RR HS ieinieneds 2.1 Ty OES (RSS. ee EES freevee 20.4 2.1 20.4 13 
OE EET): HEE (ERAT, RR ERRORS ee a 29.0 Gees Gee "eee 29.0 29.0 23 
SS PRE EES RC RESETS IR EIR RRR RRA imenied: mean S: 11.2 Th heen SaaS Th) eee 11.2 11.2 sd 
RRR ree hee eo a tt oe ce 323.2 | 536.8 | 1,920.9 | 3,866.1} 433.6 | 1,391.4 | 14,167.6 | 21,339.4 | 919.1 | 2,017.9 | 23,058.9 | 6,092.7 | 17,709.8 | 29,151.6 | 29,581 


















































1 (Chicago & Eastern Illinois.) The figures in this table include 8.7 miles of inclosed disk signals used in manual block territory which are not shown in Table 1. 


2 (Boston & Albany.) 
3 (Michigan Central.) 


1.7 miles of road, 5.2 miles of track protected by slotted signals not shown in this table. 
10.6 miles semiautomatic and slotted signals not shown in this table. 


4 (New York Central & Hudson River.) 2 miles 4-track, light signals, not shown in this table. The apparent discrepancy in road mileage in this table is due to the fact that dif- 
ferent types of signals are used on the different tracks of 4+track sections of road. 


»( Pennsylvania.) 
6 (Philadelphia & Reading.) 





5 miles of road, 28.2 miles of track protected by light signals not shown in this table. 
Includes 15.3 miles of road used exclusively for freight trains not shown in Table 1. 
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lines equipped for telephone operation. Last year there were 
only 32 companies thus equipped, though the electric lines were 
sist then included. 

The commission’s last preceding bulletin was noticed in the 
Ruilway Age Gazette of June 3 and 17, 1910. 


JUDGE SANBORN ON STATE INTERFERENCE WITH 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND VALUA- 
TION OF RAILWAYS. 


The two principal questions passed on by Judge Walter H. 
Sanborn of the United States Circuit Court for the District of 
Minnesota, in his opinion (rendered on April 11) in the Min- 
nesota rate case were: When does state regulation become an 
unconstitutional interference with interstate commerce? and 
What are the correct bases of valuation of railways and a 
“fair return” on such valuation? We published last week (page 
921) the syllabus of Judge Sanborn’s opinion. ‘he two prin- 
cipal questions passed on by him are in themselves of such in- 
terest and importance, and his discussion of them and holdings 
in regard to them of such interest and importance, because of 
the new precedents they establish, that we will give abstracts (in 
the court’s own language) of the discussions and rulings re- 
garding these matters. Below is the court’s remarks on state 
interference, next week we will give an abstract of the discus- 
sion on valuation. ‘ 

STATE INTERFERENCE WITH INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The first question for consideration is whether or not the 
orders of the commission and the acts of the legislature sub- 
stantially burden interstate commerce, and the answer to this 
question must be drawn from an application of the facts which 
disclose their effect to the rules of law which govern this subject. 

The power to regulate commerce among the states was carved 
out of the general sovereign power by the people when the 
national government was formed, and granted by the constitu- 
tion to the congress of the nation. That grant is exclusive. The 
United States may exercise that power to its utmost extent, may 
use all means requisite to its complete exercise, and no state, 
by virtue of any power it possesses, -either under the name of 
the police power or under any other name, may lawfully restrict 
or infringe this grant, or the plenary exercise of this power; 
for these are paramount to all the powers of the state and in- 
here in the supreme law of the land. The fares and rates of 
transportation of passengers and freight in interstate commerce 
are national in their character and susceptible of regulation by 
uniform rules. The silence or inaction of congress relative 
to such a subject is a conclusive indication that it intends that 
the interstate commerce therein shall be free, so far as the con- 
gress has not directly regulated it. 

If the plenary power of the nation to protect the freedom of 
and to regulate interstate commerce and the attempted exercise 
by a state of its power to regulate intrastate commerce, or the 
attempted exercise of any of its other powers, impinge or con- 
flict, the former must prevail and the latter must give way, be- 
cause the constitution and the acts of Congress in pursuance 
thereof are the supreme law of the land, and “that which is not 
supreme must yield to that which is supreme.” 

Subject to the constitutional limitation, which has been stated, 
a state may enact and enforce laws prescribing reasonable fares 
and rates for and otherwise regulating its intrastate commerce, 
although the operation of such laws remotely or incidentally 
affects interstate commerce. 

On the other hand, the laws of a state or the orders of its 
commissions relating to its intrastate commerce which by their 
necessary or natural or probable operation have the effect sub- 
stantially to burden interstate commerce are beyond its powers, 
violative of the commercial clause of the constitution, and void. 

The acts of the legislature of Minnesota and the orders of its 
commission are so gencral and so far reaching in their effect 
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that there 1s no doubt that they unavoidably affect the inter- 
state commerce of the companies. In the light of the rules and 
decisions reviewed, the question here at issue therefore becomes : 
Do these statutes and orders substantially burden or only inci- 
dentally or remotely affect the interstate commerce of the com- 
panies? ‘This question, however, may not be answered by the 
words or terms of the laws and orders, or by a consideration 
of the intent or purpose of their makers alone. The touchstone 
to the true answer to the question and the test of the validity 
of the orders and statutes is their effect upon interstate com- 
merce. : 

The counter proposition again presented in this case, that it 
is only where orders and statutes by their terms or by their 
construction by state courts substantially or directly regulate 
interstate commerce, or where by their terms they disclose an 
intent of their makers so to do that they may be adjudged viola- 
tive of the commercial clause, has been repeatedly urged upon 
the consideration of the Supreme Court, only to be conclusively 
denied. 

Only last year in the Kansas cases (216 U. S., 1, 56) the 
Supreme Court again repudiated this contention. In those cases 
a statute of Kansas required of foreign corporations certain 
fees as a condition of permitting them to conduct intrastate 
business in that state. The Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which was carrying on both intrastate and interstate business in 
Kansas, applied for permission to continue its intrastate busi- 
ness, and the charter board of the state ordered that its applica- 
tion be granted only on condition that it pay the fee prescribed 
by the statute, and “that nothing herein contained shall apply 
to nor be construed as restricting in any wise the transaction 
by the said applicant of its interstate business, nor its business 
for the federal government, but that this grant of authority and 
requirement as to payment relates only to the business trans- 
acted wholly within the state of Kansas.” The officers of the 
state insisted that this statute and this order were valid because 
by their express terms they excluded interstate business, applied 
to intrastate business alone, and disclosed a clear purpose and 
intent of the legislature and the board not to obstruct or 
embarrass interstate commerce in any way. But the Supreme 
Court reviewed several of its earlier decisions upon this subject, 
held the statute and the order unconstitutional, and, among 
other things, said: 

“But the disavowal by the state of any purpose to burden 
interstate commerce cannot conclude the question as to the 
fact of such a burden being imposed, or as to the unconstitu- 
tionality of the statute as shown by its necessary operation upon 
interstate commerce. If the statute, reasonably interpreted, 
either directly or by its necessary operation burdens interstate 
commerce, it must be adjudged to be invalid, whatever may 
have been the purpose for which it was enacted, and although 
the company may do both interstate and local business. This 
court has repeatedly adjudged that in all such matters the 
judiciary will not regard mere forms, but will look through 
forms to the substance of things.” (216 U. S., 1, 27.) 

Here, then, is the decisive question upon this branch of these 
cases. Is the effect of the statutes and orders assailed sub- 
stantially to burden the interstate commerce of the companies? 
And we turn to the facts of this case for the answer. 

Counsel for the defendants insist that this question should be 
answered in the negative. 

They say that, while the reduction of the local fares and 
rates may induce the companies to reduce their’ interstate rates 
and fares across the borders of the state to a parity with the 
local rates, this is the voluntary act of the companies not directly 
required by the laws and orders. There are, however, known 
and inexorable laws of commerce, and one of them is that trans- 
ported articles will move at the lowest available rates. Reduce 
local fares and rates so that fares and rates in interstate com- 
merce across the borders of the state are substantially higher 
than the sums of the locals over the Minnesota stations on or 
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near the state boundaries, and the companies must reduce their 
interstate fares and rates on that portion of their in- 
terstate commerce affected by the sums of the locals over the 
Minnesota borders to a substantial parity with the sums of the 
locals, or their interstate commerce affected thereby will un- 
avoidably become intrastate commerce, and move at the sums 
of the There is nothing voluntary on the part of the 
companies in the loss or burden imposed upon them by these 
reductions. That they must suffer whether they reduce their 
interstate rates or maintain them and permit the transformation 
of their affected interstate commerce into intrastate commerce 
by rebilling and local contracts so that it can pass at the sums 
of the locals. The loss of the difference in revenue between that 
derived from their former interstate rates and that derived from 
the sums of the locals is a direct and unavoidable burden upon 
their interstate commerce imposed by the acts and orders stated 
which the companies may not by any device avoid. 

Moreover, the acts and orders making these intrastate reduc- 
tions necessarily operate to discriminate against interstate com- 
merce and the right of the companies to carry it on, and in that 
way constitute a direct burden upon such commerce. 

Another vicious and inevitable effect of these acts and orders 
is the unjust discrimination in fares and rates between localities 
in Minnesota and those beyond its borders which they affect. 
Moorhead, Minn., and Fargo, N. D., are practically the same 
distance from St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, respectively. 
They have long received, and they ought to continue to receive, 
the same fares and rates in and out. This is also true of 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis.; Breckenridge, Minn., and 
Wahpeton, N. D.; East Grand Forks, Minn., and Grand Forks, 
N. D. These acts and orders reduced the fares to and from the 
Minnesota towns of these pairs from and to other Minnesota 
points 33 1-3 per cent., and the freight rates from 7 per cent. to 
25 per cent., while the former interstate fares and rates from 
and to the other towns of the pairs remained in effect, as to 
commodity rates under the protection of the injunction of this 
court, and would have continued in effect in the matter of 
merchandise rates and the passenger fares, had not the pro- 
hibition of discriminations between localities by the interstate 
commerce law and the laws of trade which have been considered 
compelled the companies to reduce their interstate rates to a 
parity with the local rates prescribed. The discrimination thus 
wrought by these acts and orders between the towns mentioned 
on the state lines is but illustrative of the undue preference and 
advantage the local reductions gave to Minnesota cities and 
towns, and the unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage to which 
they subjected the towns and the cities of other states similarly 
situated in their vicinity. 

Congress, by the “act to regulate commerce” (24 Stat., 379), 
forbade the companies to make or give any undue or wnreason- 


locals. 


able preference or advantage to any party or locality, or to sub- 
ject any party or locality to any unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
advantage in any respect whatsoever, and the prevention of the 
discrimination thus prohibited was one of the main purposes of 
this legislation. The first section of the act, however, contained 
this provision: 

“Provided, however, that the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to transportation of passengers or property, or to the re- 
ceiving, storage or handling of property wholly within one state, 
and not shipped to or from a foreign country from or to any 
state or territory aforesaid.” 

The result was that the act of Congress forbade, and the acts 
and orders of the officers of Minnesota compelled, this dis- 
crimination between localities under the penalty of the surrender 
by the companies of a substantial part of their interstate com- 
merce or of the revenue therefrom. Counsel for the defendants 
argue, however, that this radical discrimination is not forbidden 
by the interstate commerce law because it is a discrimination 
wrought, not by an undue difference between intrastate rates of 
which they say the state has exclusive jurisdiction, nor by an un- 
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due difference between interstate rates of which they admi: the 
nation has exclusive jurisdiction, but by an undue difference 
between intrastate rates and interstate rates, and they contend 
that over the discrimination thus wrought neither state nor 
nation has any power. The argument, however, again disre- 
gards the broad and fundamental difference between the power 
of the state over intrastate commerce and the power o/ the 
nation over interstate commerce. The state may regulate jts 
intrastate commerce so far only as the exercise of its power 
does not substantially burden or regulate or discriminate against 
interstate commerce, but no farther. A state may not prohibit 
or regulate discrimination between interstate and_ intrastate 
rates in such a way as substantially to burden or regulate inter- 
state commerce, as, for instance, by the prohibition of a higher 
charge or rate for a short haul wholly within the state than for 
a long haul that includes the short haul and extends into another 
state, because such action burdens and regulates interstate com- 
merce. By the same mark, because it is a direct regulation of 
interstate commerce, the nation may regulate and prohibit dis- 
criminations wrought by an undue difference between inter- 
state and intrastate rates, although such regulation or prohibi- 
tion may also to some extent affect and regulate intrastate com- 
merce. For to the extent necessary completely and effectually 
to regulate interstate commerce the nation by the Congress 
and its courts may affect and regulate intrastate commerce. 

“This power,” said Chief Justice Marshall, “like all others 
vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations, other than are 
prescribed in the constitution. If, as has always been 
understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to 
specified objects, is plenary as to those objects, the power over 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states, is 
vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a single 
government having in its constitution the same restrictions on 
the exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the 
United States.” The power therefore to prohibit the railway 
companies from making or permitting any undue discrimination 
between localities and parties by unreasonable differences be- 
tween intrastate and interstate rates was vested in Congress, and 
no acts or orders of the state or its officers could justify such a 
discrimination. 

But counsel insist that, if Congress had the power to forbid 
this discrimination, it did not exercise it because it declared in 
the proviso to section 1 that the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act should not apply. to transportation wholly within one 
state. But the main object of the act was to prevent every undue 
discrimination between parties and between localities. When it 
was enacted there was a crying evil in such discriminations, an 
insistent public demand for the remedy thereof, and a deter- 
mined effort by the legislators to make the prohibitions of such 
discriminations as broad, searching and effective as the Congress 
had the power to make them. It had, as we have seen, ample 
authority to forbid discriminations wrought by differences be- 
tween intrastate and interstate rates, but none to prohibit dis 
criminations caused by differences in rates for transportations 
wholly within a state. The act prohibits any undue discrimina- 
tion in any respect whatever between localities under similar 
circumstances and conditions by any common carrier subject 
to its provisions. In the light of these facts the natural and 
reasonable construction of the proviso in section 1 is that it was 
inserted out of abundance of caution to make sure that the 
broad terms of the act did not go beyond the constitutional 
power of the Congress and directly regulate intrastate commerce 
more than was necessary completely to regulate interstate con 
merce, and that it has no farther effect upon the subject of dis 
crimination now under discussion. The evil the act was passe: 
to remedy, the main purposes of its passage, the public deman« 
for a prevention of all discriminations, the patent effort of th: 
legislators to meet this demand, and the broad terms of th 
prohibitions themselves compel the conclusion that the Congress 
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iutended to exercise, and that by this act it did exercise, its con- 
stitutional power to prevent discriminations of the character 
here in question to its utmost extent, and that the companies 
were and are prohibited thereby from making or maintaining 
the unjust discriminations between localities which the mainten- 
ance of their former lawful interstate fares and rates and the 
intrastate rates prescribed by the acts and orders of the officers 
of the state would necessarily effect.” 

l‘inally, counsel cite, to overcome the proof of the substantial 
burden and the direct regulation of interstate commerce affected 
by the acts and orders in this case, with which this record teems, 
these words from the opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer in Ames v. 
Union Pacific (C. C.), 64 Fed. 172: 

“Neither can I understand how the reduction of local rates, 
as a matter of law, interferes with interstate rates. It is true 
that the companies may, for their own convenience, to secure 
business, or for any other reason, rearrange their interstate 
rates and make them conform to the local rates prescribed by 
the statute; but surely there is no legal compulsion. The stat- 
ute of the state does not work a change in interstate rates, any 
more than an act of congress prescribing interstate rates would 
legally work a change in local rates. Railways cannot plead 
their own convenience, or the effect of competition between 
themselves and other companies, in restraint of the otherwise 
undeniable power of the state.” 

the reduction of local rates does not interfere with inter- 
state rates, “as a matter of law,” yet it may do so as a matter 
of fact. Whether or not the general and sweeping reductions in 
local rates in Minnesota necessarily interfere with interstate 
rates and interstate commerce is in this case, as it must be in 
every case, a question of fact. The facts which determine that 
question in this case have been set forth in this opinion at great 
length, because it is upon them, and not upon legal inferences, 
that the answer to the question, whether or not the effect of the 
necessary operation of the acts and orders challenged is sub- 
stantially to burden interstate commerce, now rests. ‘Those 
facts are that it was not for “their own convenience,” but at 
great inconvenience and loss, not on account of the “effect of 
competition between themselves and other companies,” but be- 
cause these acts and orders, the prohibition of discrimination 
between localities by the interstate commerce act and the laws 
of trade forced them to do so, that the defendants reduced their 
interstate commerce rates to a parity with the local rates and 
submitted to the loss of interstate revenue this action entailed. 
The opinion of Mr. Justice Brewér in the Ames case is inap- 
plicable to the cases in hand, because no such array of con- 
demnatory facts was ever submitted to him in that case, and it 
is perhaps not too much to say that no case has been found in 
the books in which any such proof of the unavoidable effect of 
general reductions of intrastate rates to substantially burden and 
directly regulate interstate commerce has ever been presented. 

lf, in the early proceedings in the Northern Pacific case, the 
Supreme Court was moved to say of the issue whether the 
necessary effect of these acts and orders was to interfere with 
and to regulate interstate commerce, “the question is not, at 
any rate, frivolous,” how, now, that their necessary effect upon 
that commerce has been indisputably proved to be not only 
general and substantial, but controlling and compelling, may 
they escape the ban of the constitution? If one state might by 
such radical reductions of its-local fares and rates below legal 
interstate fares and rates constitutionally use the laws of trade 
and the prohibition. of discriminations in the interstate commerce 
law to force like reductions of interstate rates, all states might 
do so, and the power of the states to regulate fares and rates 
in interstate commerce would be supreme and that of Congress 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission inferior and futile. 
Such does not seem to be the law. 

The section from Yuto to Pichanal of the Ledesma to Em- 
barcacion Railway, Argentina, has been opened to public service. 
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SEWALL’S POINT TERMINAL; VIRGINIAN RAILWAY. 


The terminal of the Virginian Railway, at Sewall’s Point, Va., 
is of interest, both from the standpoint of the engineering 
features which it embodies, and the fact that it is an attempt to 
utilize on the seaboard the facilities for the rapid handling 
of bulk freight that have been used so successfully on the 
great lakes. In a previous article (Railway Age Gazette, March 
31, 1911), the reasons for the adoption of this system are set 
forth. They were based on the necessity of handling large 

















Standard Gondola. 


quantities of coal with rapidity and economy, and these led 
to the adoption of the car unloader and the special conveyor 
car with a gravity system of moving the loads and empties 
about the yard. 

As in other matters pertaining to the construction of the 
road, the engineers were blessed with a free hand and a fair 
field, unencumbered with previous constructions and unhampered 
by the necessity of utilizing or modifying existing facilities in 
the construction of the terminal. The site selected was well 
removed from the city, improvements being about six miles 
to the north of the business centre of the city of Norfolk, Va., 














Car Unloader; Virginian Railway. 


on Hampton Roads. When the property was acquired several 
years ago, it was an open plain near the site of the James- 
town Exposition, but not occupied by any of its buildings. It 
is reached by the line making a wide detour around and to 
the east of the city, so that, even in the approach, there is no 
interference because of an encroachment on the lines of ex- 
isting traffic. Then, in addition to the freedom, there was ample 
space for the work to be done. 

The terminal property may be divided into two parts. The 
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Plan and Profile of Sewall’s Point Terminal. 


receiving and classification yard, and the terminal yard and 
wharf. The former serves as a receiving and storing yard for 
the cars as they are received from the mines. It will be borne 
in mind that there is but little pooling of the output of the mines 
on the Virginian Railway, and that each selling agent ships to 
seaboard for loading into vessels ordered alongside the wharf 
for his own product. Hence, there comes to be an accumula- 
tion of cars in the receiving yard that must be held back until 
a vessel is ready to 1eceive their contents. Then, when the vessel 
is ready, they are ordered delivered to the barney or loaded 
car yard, which lies inland to the east of the wharf and 
which is built on a 1.0 per cent. grade. The tracks from this 
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yard lead out to a ladder track, still holding the same grade 
that runs down to within about 153 ft. of the car dumper. From 
this point to the latter there is a stiff rise on a 12 per cent. in- 
cline to the car dumper, up which they are pushed by a barney 
car. Each car has a rider who releases the brakes in the yard, 
controls the speed to the foot of the grade and sets the brakes 
so as to spot the car in the proper position on the dumper. 
The track of the latter is level, and when it has returned to 
the release or receiving position with the empty car, this car 
stands there until it is bumped off by the one following. As 
it is struck it runs out down the incline to the switchback at 
A and thence through an automatic switch, down a 1.068 per 





Conveyor Car; Virginian Railway. 
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cent. grade to the empty car yard, whence they are handled by 
locomotives up a 2 per cent. grade to the main line level and 
westbound track. This is the cycle for the regular road 
gondolas. 

It will be seen from the diagram that the car dumper is well 
in shore from the wharf and the foot of the incline leading to 
it. It delivers into a specially constructed conveyor car, driven 
by electric motors. It is of 60-tons capacity, is of the hopper- 
bottom type and has a cabin at each end for the operator. 
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to furnish current to the cars so that if they overrun the chute 
into which they are to be dumped, they can be run back and 
accurately spotted. Emptied, they run out to the switchback 
at the end of the pier and drop down the return track at the 
center to the switchback at B, from which they started. The 
whole work of handling the cars at the terminal is, thus, a 
gravity system supplemented by two barneys for pushing the 
cars up the inclines and by the motors on the conveyor cars 
to insure the accurate spotting of them. 
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General View 


This car is dropped down the 1.0 per cent. incline from the 
switchback at B, and stopped opposite the car dumper. After 
receiving the load they are run on down to the foot of the 
incline at C, where they are picked up by a barney and pushed 
to the top of the 25 per cent. incline at the shore end of the 
wharf. The tracks on the latter drop down to the outer end. 
starting on a 1.25 per cent. grade, and ending on one of 0.667 
per cent. These tracks are also equipped with an overhead wire 


of Terminal. 


The wharf itself is a steel structure carried on towers stand- 
ing on concrete piers resting on long piles. The concrete piers 
are protected by an independent timber pier built as a fender 
about them so as to ward off the blows of vessels alongside. The 
floor of this fender pier is 10 ft. above mean low-water level, 
and 1.6 ft. above the maximum high water of the spring tides 
The steel work of the superstructure is of steel bents set on 
50 ft. centers, and so braced as to form alternate towers and 
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bays. The girders are designed to carry the tracks for the con- 
veyor cars, which weigh 200,000 Ibs., loaded. The pockets, of 
which there are 22, are so constructed that they have a vertical 
range of 33 ft. and a side range of 25 ft., so that vessels can be 
tied up at any point, and loaded or coaled, regardless of the 
location of their hatches. The capacity of each of the pockets 
is 60 tons, and they are of such strength that a full load can be 
dumped into them at once without overstraining the metal. 
This large capacity, besides making it possible to unload the 
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End View of Conveyor Car; Virginian Railway. 


conveyor cars at once, serves as a storage from which coal 
can be gradually discharged while the vessel below is being 
trimmed, while the vertical adjustment enables the loading to 
be done with very little breakage. 

The wharf is about 2,000 ft. long, from the shore to the 
outer end. The steel portion of the structure has a length of 
1,045 ft., a width of 65 ft., and is 76 ft. high at the shore end, 
and 69 ft. at the outer end. 
timber incline, 


The approach is over a steel and 


located on filled ground, between temporary 
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bulkheads which are 860 ft. long, the permanent bulkhead 
the front being 500 ft. long. 

The original slope of the shore was that of a smooth gravell, 
beach into shallow water. The bottom has been dredged, s: 
that there is a clear depth of 30 ft. at low water for 180 ft. 
either side of the wharf and for 2,500 ft. out to the mai; 
channel. 

As previously stated, the terminal has a continuous workin; 
capacity of a car every two minutes, or 1,500 tons per hour. 

The gondola cars that are used on the road were especial|, 
designed for the service, one of the features of which is tly 
use of a stiffening angle along the top edge to prevent 
buckling or crimping of the plates in the unloading machin: 
The car was illustrated in the Railway Age Gazette of June 12, 
1908. The stiffening angle which had not been worked out in 
detail at that time is shown here. The design has been a suc- 
cess, and despite the apparent roughness of the handling, the 
top edges of the sides are still as straight as when they left 
the manufacturer. 

The conveyor cars were designed and built by the Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, O., in accordance with the require- 
ments of the railway company. There are ten of these cars, 
each of 60 tons capacity, and each equipped with electric motors, 
air brakes and pneumatic door openers, supplied with air by a 
compressor on the car. A cab is built at each end for the 
operator, though he does not change his position with the 
reversal of the motion of the car. The current is taken from 
an overhead wire, and Westinghouse motors are used. The 
cars dump readily and clear themselves perfectly. 

It will be seen from the drawing that the slope of the hopper, 
at the ends, is much steeper than that ordinarily used in a 
hopper-bottom car. The whole bottom drops between the lower 
ends of these inclines. This insures the rapid action that is 
necessary. In other respects, such as the tracks, draft gear 
and so forth, the cars follow the general details of ordinary car 
construction. 

The terminal has now been in service for a little more than 
a year, and is meeting all of the requirements for which it was 
designed. 


MALLET LOCOMOTIVES BUILT AND UNDER CON. 
STRUCTION. 


The accompanying table gives the number and sizes of Mallet 
locomotives built by the American Locomotive Company and the 
Jaldwin Locomotive Works, up to the middle of March of this 
While it does not represent all the Mallet locomotives 
built in this country, it represents at least 96 per cent. of them 
The total number shown in this table is 539. Their total weights 
amount to 185,500,000 Ibs., and their total hauling capacity is 
very nearly 36,000,000 Ibs. Assuming an average train resistance: 
of 5 Ibs. per ton, these locomotives would haul a train of 144,000 
freight cars, weighing 50 tons each, loaded. 


year. 
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Diameter Boiler Tractive Weight on : 

Road. No. Type. Cylinders. Drivers, Pressure, Effort, Weight, Drivers, Gage of 

inches. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Track. 
Alabama Great Southern............ ] 2-6-8-0 23 &35 x32 56 200 72,700 363,550 332,700 4 ft. 84% 10 
American R. R. of Porto Rico ...... 4 0-6-6-0 12'4&19 x20 37 200 20,300 106,650 106,650 3 ft. 336 in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 2 4-4-6-2 24 &38 x28 73 200 53,000 376,450 268,000 4 ft. 84 in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 2 2-8-8-2 26 &38 x34 63 220 96,000 462,450 412,350 4 ft. 81% in. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 2 2-6-6-2 24 &38 x28 69 220 ~=— 61, 500 392,300 317,300 4 ft. 8%in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 28  2-6-6-2 24 &38 x28 69 220 = 61,500 = 365,900 = - 295,500 Ss 4 ft. 8% in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 10 2-6-6-2 24 &38 x28 69 220 61,500 370,200 304,300 4 ft. 8% in 
eT Cre 2 © | 0-6-6-0 20 &32 x32 56 235 71,500 335,000 335,000 4 ft. 81% in. 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 4s mss. 5 0-8-8-0 26 &41 x32 56 210 105,000 454,000 454,000 4 ft. 8% in 
Baltimore & Ohio ......... : 5 0-8-8-0 26 &41 x32 56 210 105,000 454,000 454,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Binghamton & Garfield ............. 2 0-8-8-0 26 &41 x28 51 220 107,000 450,000 450,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company...... 1 2-6-6-2 17 &26 x24 44 200 37,800 205,950 177,200 4 ft. 8% in. 
Boston & Albany. ..........2:ssse0 1 2-6-6-2 20%&33 x32 57 210 66,600 343,000 296,500 4 ft. 8% in. 










Total 
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Road. No. Type. Cylinders. Drivers, Pressure, Effort, Weight, Drivers, Gage of 
inches. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Track. 

TT ere 4 2-6-6-2 22 &35 x30 61 200 62,700 308,000 262,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio ......... 1 ‘2-662 23 &35 x32 57 200 71,000 342,650 299,250 4 ft. 8% in. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio ........ 10 2-6-6-2 24 &37 x32 57 200 ~ 77,500 378,650 325,850 4ft. 8% in. 
Caspat EMM GR. oon sss cinccvnas 1 2-6-6-2 13 &19 x20 K* | 200 21,900 124,050 105,000 4 ft. 8Y%in. 
Contral BH. Gi. OF Bree so 0. e cs oss 10 0-8-8-0 20 &32 x26 50% 200 54,600 265,000 265,000 St, 3 in. 
Central B, Reet Beaad ............. 3 0-6-6-0 18 &28 x26 6014 200 40,000 208,000 208,000 Sift. 3in. 
Central BR. BR. of Brazil ........0..5.° 3 0-6-6-0 174&28 x26 50 200 42,400 206,000 206,000 5 ft. 3in. 
Central South African ............. 9 2-6-6-2 18 &28%4 x26 46 200 47,700 230,000 196,000 §=3 ft. 6in. 
Central South African ............. 1 2-6-6-2 18 &28% x26 46 210 48,100 225,000 192,500 3 ft. 6 in. 
Chapman Timber Co..............5+ 1° 2662 18%4&28 x28 51 200 48,600 235,300 204,500 4 ft. 8% in. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ........0.606505 1 2-6-6-2 22 &35 x32 56 225 82,000 392,000 324,000 4 ft. 8Y in. 
Chesapeake & Ohio................. 24 2-6-6-2 22 &35 x32 56 225 82,000 392,000 324,000 4ft. 8%in. 
Clnnd EE AO, oa vaiedviwencicvctan 3 2-6-6-2 22 &35 x30 62 220 61,650 327,000 286,300 4ft. 8% in. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 3 2-6-6-2 21% &33 x32 55 200 64,500 362,150 321,450 4ft. 8% in. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 5 2-6-6-2 211%4&33 x32 56 200 63,300 361,450 327,200 4ft. 8%in. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 10 2-6-6-2 3 @¢3 «3 64 200 63,500 361,650 304,500 4 ft. 8% in. 
Chicago Great Western............. 10 2-6-6-2 2a &3 x 57 205 73,000 353,100 307,000 4ft. 8% in. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...... 25 2-6-6-2 231%4&37 =x 30 57 200 75,000 387,500 321,500 4 ft. 8% in. 
Columbia National ................ 2  0-6-6-0 13 &20%x20 38 200 23,400 128,000 128,000 3 ft. 
Delaware & Hudson................ 6 0-8-8-0 26 &41 x28 51 220 106,000 445,000 445000 4 ft. 84% in. 
Denver & Rio Grande.............. 8 2-6-6-2 20% &33 x32 57 210 66,000 335,000 291,500 4ft. 8% in. 
Denver, Northwestern, Pacific...... 2 0-6-6-0 21 & 33%x 32 55 225 78,400 335,000 335,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Denver, Northwestern, Pacific...... 7 0-6-6-0 21 & 33% x32 55 225 78,400 326,000 326,000 4 ft. 81 in. 
Denver, Northwestern, Pacific. ..... 1 0-6-6-0 20% & 33 x 32 55 225 73,900 328,000 328,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern....... 8 2-8-8-2 26 &40 x32 57 200 91,300 448,100 406,600 4 ft. 8Y% in. 
Eastern Railway of France......... 2 2-6-6-0 174%4&28 x26 50 200 42,300 206,000 182,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Eastman, Gardner & Co............. 1 2-4-4-2 1S &23° x22 40 200 28,200 152,900 121,000 4ft. 8% in. 
RR SS ee ee ar ee 3 0-8-8-0 2 &39 x28 51 215 94,800 410,000 410,000 4ft. 8% in. 
Const PN vaccines nwcaweaues 45 2.-6-6-2 20 &31 x30 55 210 55,000 302,650 263,350 4 ft. 8% in. 
Great Northern .............s000+. 2 2-6-6-2 21% &33 x32 55 200 64,500 355,000 316,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
ee 35 2-6-8-0 23 &35 x32 55 200 73,800 378,300 359,600 4 ft. 8% in. 
Guayaquil & Quito..............6- 2 0-6-6-0 124%&19 x20 37 200 20,300 114,100 114,100 3ft. 6in. 
Imperial Government (Japan)...... 6 0-4-4-0 1514 & 24% x 24 49 180 27,600 122,000 122,000 3 ft. 6 in. 
Ingenio, Angelina, Santa Domingo... 1 2-6-6-2 10 &15 xl6 33 180 10,500 60,200 51,900 2ft. 6in. 
NE NN ee sit id ereind hes 1 2-4-4-2 144 &21 x22 44 200 23,500 141,700 111,500 4ft. 8%in. 
Menican CGR oc ccc csvcisccrces 1 2-6-6-2 214%&33 x32 55 200 64,500 309,450 = 272,950 4 ft. 8% in. 
Mexican International ............. 20 «=2-6-6-2 21%&33 x32 56 220 ~3=«. 69,500 3S: 338,500 += 298,200 4 ft. 8% in. 
Mogyana Railway ............0sss. 2 2-6-6-2 17 &26 x22 45 200 33,800 189,800 161,100 3 ft. 33 in. 
Natal Government: .<.46065000008es« 1 2-6-6-0 174&28 x26 4514 200 46,600 196,000 179,500 3 ft. 6 in. 
Natal “Goveriiment: 66.04.56 600000% 5 2-6-6-0 21 &331%x 32 55 2 46,600 208,000 191,000 3 ft. 6in. 
New York Central Lines........... 25 2-6-6-2 214%&34 x32 57 200 68,300 354,000 307,000 4 ft. 84% in. 
Norfolk & Western.............--- 5 0-8-8-0 2414 & 39 =x 30 56 200 85,000 376,000 376,000 = 4 ft. 8% in. 
Norfolk & Western..............45 5 288-2 244839 x30 56 °200 77,000 390,000 360,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
Northern Pacific ...........se+ee0: 6 2662 20 &31 x30 55 210 55,000 = 305,150 = 262,350 4 ft. 8% in. 
Northern Pacific ...........se0e0e 16 2-6-6-2 2113&33 x32 55 200 64,500 351,600 313,550 4ft. 8% in. 
antistatic ca weaxensve 5 2882 26 &4 x30 57 200 85,500 437,950 403,800 4 ft. 8% in. 
Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co.........05- 3 2882 26 &40 x30 57 200 = 85,500 438,850 = 402,750 4 ft. 8% in. 
INS icin cave on canvne ius 4 2442 15 &23 x22 48 210 26,000 163,000 130,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
St. Louis & San Francisco..... ee 2 2-8-8-2 24144839 x30 57 200 ~=— 83,300 »3Ss «418,000 »=- 360,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
AMINE & cociveciacvansdavneiens 4 2662 17 &26 x22 45 200 «=. 33,800 = 190,800 = 161,200 —s 3 ft. 33 in. 
NEE ose emienvadwiseadess 6 2-6-6-2 16 &25 x20 4134 200 29,400 150,600 132,000 3ft. 336 in. 
South African Railway..........+5 1 2-6.6-2 18x 26& 28% x 28 1 os ‘e 200 46,400 230,000 196,000 3 ft. Gin. 
South African Railway............. 5 266-2 18 &28%x26 46 200 48,100 230,000 196,000 3 ft. 6in. 
fos he sl one ek xo nena Z 2-6-8-0 23 &35 x32 56 200 72,700 363,500 332,700 4 ft. 8% in. 
Seethern Pare os isc sassccsewsses 12 2-6-6-2 214&33 x30 57 200 58,500 338,950 297,550 4 ft. 8Y%in. 
Southern Pacific .....s60000e0e $f 2882 26 840 x30 57 © 200 85,500 taro (384000. 4 ft, 8% in, 
Beuthern Pace oo ccec snc cvs econ 12 2-6-6-2 25 &38 x28 63 200 66,500 385,000 320,000 4 ft. 8% in. 
et PA eden dans nisnneetiods pk 2-8-8-2 26 &40 x30 57 200 85,500 438,850 402,750 4 ft. 8% in. 
I ot Seas ccbcxs eo we eae 8 2-6-6-0 24 &36 x32 56 210 ~=— 82,800 388,320 356,780 4 ft. 814 in. 
nN PES Oe Cy eee oes 1 2-8-8-2 26 &40 x32 56 210 97,000 448,750 405,400 4ft. 8% in. 
NNN oe ay wu cucen ds ee caer 4 2-6-6-0 2 &@? x® 54 200 71,000 323,000 301,500 4 ft. 84 in. 
We SA sd cokcanncccnene ¥en 2 0-6-6-0 20% &33 x32 55 225 74,100 326,000 326000 4ft. 8% in. 
Western’ Maryland ............0.56+ 2 2-6-6-2 3 &3S x® 55 200 73,700 342,000 298,100 4 ft. 84 in. 
Western Maryland ............0505- 2 2-6-6-2 23 &35 x32 55 200 73,700 354,000 310,000 4 ft. 84 in. 
Ok: errr 1 2-4-4-2 5 @423 xZ@ 48 200 24,800 162,650 129,850 4 ft. 8% in, 
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The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is using, experimentally, 
between Chicago and Galesburg, 163 miles, a printing telegraph, 
known as the Morkrum apparatus. 


On some of its trains “de luxe” the Pullman Company now 
provides passengers who sleep in the lower berths with coat 
hangers, to be suspended from the edge of the upper berth. 


The roundhouse of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha, at Omaha, Neb., was burned on April 16, causing an 
estimated loss of $50,000. Ten locomotives were damaged. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to prohibit express 
companies from competing with the post office department ir 
the transportation of packages weighing less than 11 Ibs. each. 


Judge J. H. Henderson, of Indianola, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of commerce counsel for the 
state of Iowa, his nomination by the members of the state rail- 
way commission having been confirmed by the senate. 


The Southern Pacific has completed the electrification of its 
line between Clement Junction and Centous, Cal., near Los 
Angeles. The line will be used by the Pacific Electric mainly 
for freight, and will be known as the Santa Monica Air Line 
(distance 12 miles.) 


The legislature of Pennsylvania has before it a bill, the princi- 
pal features of which have been approved by one or the other 
of the two Houses, which provides for the expenditure of 
$6,000,000 for the construction of wagon roads. The plan in- 
cludes the establishment of 300 routes between county seats. 


At Syracuse, Kan., April 13, the conductor of passenger train 
No. 5 of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was shot and in- 
jured by a train robber, having resisted the robber as he got on 
to the train. After robbing the conductor and one brakeman of 
what money they had, the robber stopped the train and escaped 


J. C. Stubbs, vice-president and director of traffic of the 
Harriman Lines, with office at Chicago, has announced that he 
will retire from railway work in about a year. Mr. Stubbs is 
64 years old, and for over 40 years of his life he has been on 
the pay-roll of the Southern Pacific. He says he concluded 
long ago that when a railway officer is 65 years of age he should 
retire. 


A bill has passed the lower house of the Michigan legislature 
which requires a man to have had at least one year’s experience 
as a fireman before he can become an engineer in charge 
of a freight train, that all conductors on passenger trains must 
have had at least a year’s previous experience as conductors on 
freight trains, and that only experienced brakemen shall act as 
flagmen. 


Senator Jones, of the state of Washington, has introduced in 
Congress the bill which he presented in the last Congress, de- 
signed to provide for uniform train-operating rules for the rail- 
ways of the country, by enforcing a standard code by authority 
of the federal government. The bill to limit the working time 
of trainmen to 14 hours a day—two hours less time than that 
provided in the present statutory limit—has also been re-intro- 
duced. 


The commercial club of Topeka, Kan., gave a dinner on the 
evening of April 11 in honor of H. U. Mudge, president of 
the Rock Island Lines, and other officers of that road, including 
F. O. Melcher, second vice-president; John Sebastian, third 
vice-president; H. Gower, freight traffic manager, and E. B. 
Peirce, general solicitor. Talks were made by Mr. Mudge and 
members of his staff as well as by officers of the Santa Fe and 
several business men of Tepeka. About 175 persons were 
present. 


Walter, L. Ross, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Chicago & Alton and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, made 
an address before the Chicago Transportation Association on 
April 17, in which he said that “there is now no branch_of rail- 
way ownership and operation that cannot be discussed freely 
and frankly and with advantage to the railways themselves.” 
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He said the railways welcome reasonable regylation as pr per 
and necessary, but that reductions in rates should not be ‘ixed 
by the same bodies that demand expensive improvements. 


The legislature of New Hampshire, which has just adjouriied, 
passed a law providing for the establishment of a public service 
commission; but at the same time adopted a separate law in 
regard to freight rates, directing the public service commission 
to make a general investigation and report to the next legis- 
lature; and the rates now in force are legalized until July 1, 
1913; but the law contains a clause leaving shippers free to 
recover excess charges on a finding of the commission. This 
proviso applies to certain rates (not all rates) now in force. A 
workmen’s compensation act was also passed. 


The bill before the New York State Legislature, looking 
to the establishment of docks, harbors and other terminal 
facilities at numerous points on the line of the Erie canal, calls 
for an expenditure of $18,600,000, which is about two millions 
more than was provided for in the estimates of the commission. 
Representatives of business interests in a number of cities have 
met at Albany and approved the proposed action by the legisla- 
ture; and the addition to the commission’s estimates is to pro- 
vide for harbors at Lyons, Rome, Herkimer, Little Falls, Clyde 
and Platisburg, which were not included in the original scheme. 


Newspaper reporters in several cities learn that the Pennsyl- 
vania is to take off two of its fast trains between New York and 
St. Louis; Nos. 40 and 41; and also possibly other trains. The 
New York Central has changed the time of its Southwestern 
Limited. It now leaves New York at 4 p. m. and arrives at St. 
Louis at 3 the next afternoon. The La Salle Street Limited, 
leaving New York for Chicago at 5 p. m., has been consolidated 
with the Wolverine, heretofore leaving at 4:30. The train will 
arrive at Detroit at 7:15 a. m. and Chicago 2 p. m. Eastbound 
a new train, “The Detroiter,” leaves Detroit at 6:40 p. m. and 
arrives in New York at 9:25 a.m. The Central’s fast train from 
St. Louis leaves that city at 5 p. m., instead of 8:45 a. m., and 
arrives in New York at 6 p.m. This train makes a daylight run 
from Buffalo to New York in 8 hours 40 minutes. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe now has in operation 51 
circuits on which telephones are used, most of them train wires. 
The aggregate length of these circuits is 7,105 miles. The sec- 
tions or divisions of railway of which these wires are a part 
of the operating equipment aggregate a length of 5,756 miles, 
a number of sections of road being equipped with two circuits, 
one for the use of despatchers, and one for messages. Between 
Amarillo, Texas, and Waynoka, Okla., 207 miles, there are 
three circuits, one for the despatcher, one for the joint use of 
the railway company and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for messages, and one devoted wholly to railway mes- 
sages. There are three circuits also on the line between 
Amarillo and Clovis, N. M., 104 miles. On the 51 circuits 
there are 976 offices, an average of 19 telephones to each circuit. 
The selectors used are the Gill E-2; the Gill X and the West- 
ern Electric Company’s; and, on two circuits, the Kellogg. 
No. 9 copper wire is used for nearly all of the circuits. 


Commenting on the recent decision of Judge Sanborn in the 
Minnesota rate case, Governor Hadley of Missouri said he 
regarded it, in so far as it affects the powers of the states, as 
the most important rendered by the federal courts since the 
Dred Scott decision. He said that “if this decision were sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court it would seriously 
impair, if not totally destroy, the police power of a state in 
so far as that power relates to the regulation of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. This would certainly be a ‘new 
nationalism’ with a vengeance. The logical and necessary r sult 
of the decision, if sustained, will be that states eventually will 
become more geographical subdivisions possessing and exercising 
no powers of government except those which pertain to purely 
local affairs.” As Judge Sanborn brought out a vital pot im 
connection with the power of the state to regulate corporatws 
doing an interstate business, his decision will have an important 
bearing on the Missouri rate cases which have been reopened 
for argument in the United States Supreme Court, and i 'S 
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said that Governor Hadley may ask the supreme court to let 
him participate in the arguments. 


The house committee on railways of the Illinois legislature 
has reported favorably on the bill which is proposed to take 
the place of the present state railway commission law. In 
addition to the powers conferred by the present law, the sub- 
stitute measure provides that the commission shall have the 
following additional powers: Jurisdiction over the subject of 
car demurrage, of refund or overcharge on freight rates and 
return of overcharge on passenger rates; power to fix through 
routes and rates; power to fix joint rates; jurisdiction over 
express companies, steamboat lines and sleeping car compa- 
nies; authority to require interchange of cars between common 
carriers; jurisdiction to determine rules or rates for storage 
and other charges incident to the transportation of freight; 
power to compel physical connection between common carriers ; 
authority to establish switching rules and regulations and to 
fix the limits of switching districts, and authority to make in- 
vestigation of the general business management of common 
carriers in relation to the distribution of cars, granting of 
sidings, location of passenger and freight stations, and use and 
compensation for cars owned or controlled by common carriers. 
It also provides that the orders of the commission shall be 
mandatory and enforced by the state courts, just as the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are carried out by the 
federal courts. 


Hydroplane Record. 





Sir John I. Thornycroft, according to an account in Engineer- 
ing (London), of April 7, in his hydroplane launch “Maple 
Leaf III,” has traversed a nautical mile at the rate of over 58 
miles an hour. This was on a measured course. “The Maple 
Leaf III” is 40 ft. long, with a beam of 9 ft. The boat has twin 
screws, and each of the two engines has 12 cylinders. 





H. G. Burt Chairman of Chicago Electrification Commission. 


Horace G. Burt, formerly president of the Union Pacific, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce commission on electrification, and will open an office 
in the People’s Gas building, about May 1. At a meeting held 
at the Union League club in Chicago on April 14, the following 
were appointed members of the special committee in charge of 
the various electrification problems: W. F. M. Goss, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; H. G. Hetzler, Chicago & Western Indiana, 
and E. R. Graham, of D. H. Burnham & Co. Mr. Burt, who 
will have a number of assistants to help him in making a sys- 
tematic study of the conditions, has been in railway work since 
1868, when he became a rodman on surveys on the St. Louis, 
Vandalia & Terre Haute. Afterward he worked with a locating 
party on construction of railways in Kansas. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1873, after which he went into the 
engineering department of the Chicago & North Western, be- 
coming chief engineer of that road in 1881. He then entered the 
operating department and held various important operating po- 
sitions on that and other roads, rising to the presidency of the 
Union Pacific in 1898, which position he held for six years. 


Three-Phase Electric Locomotives in Italy. 


Tests made by the Italian State Railway on three-phase elec- 
tric locomotives built by the Societe Italiana Westinghouse, pre- 
sent some interesting results. The locomotives were built for 
heavy freight service in the Giovi tunnel and have a normal 
operating speed of 28 m.p.h. They do not weigh more than 60 
tons, but the weight may be increased to 75 tons by means of 
ballast. During the tests a train of 418 tons, exclusive of the 
weight of the locomotive, was taken with a speed of 28 m.p.h. 


from Pontedecimo to Busalla, a distance of 6% miles with a 
maximum grade of 3.50 per cent., an average grade of 2.70 per 
cent., and a minimum curve radius of 1,200 ft. After this the 
train was taken back at a speed of 14 m.p.h., the locomotive 
beine connected for regenerating power. The time allowed for 
one round trip was 140 minutes. After 20 hours of such con- 
“a is Operation, one round trip without forced ventilation of 
the 


notors was made with a temperature rise of the motors 


consiierably less than 135 degs. F. The one hour motor rating 
lor 


ie same temperature is 720 h.p. per motor corresponding 
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to a locomotive pull at the wheel circumference of 19,500 Ibs.; 
during the test this rate was exceeded. The friction rating un- 
der the most unfavorable conditions is such that a train of 380 
tons, exclusive of the weight of the locomotive, may be acceler- 
ated to 28 m.p.h. in less than 200 seconds by two locomotives, 
one pushing and one pulling on a grade of 3.50 per cent. and 
on a curve of not more than 1,200 ft. radius. One locomotive 
can accelerate a train of 400 tons, not including the weight of 
the locomotive, to a speed of 14 m.p.h. on a grade of 3 per cent. 
and 300 tons on a curve of 540 ft. radius thirty times in one hour. 

The motors are three-phase, 3,000-volt, 15-cycle machines ar- 
ranged to give two synchronous speeds of 112% and 225 r. p. m.; 
intermittent speeds are obtained by inserting rheostats in the 
circuit. Electrification became necessary on the Giovi line on 
account of the impossibility of coping with the increase in traffic 
with steam locomotives. The artificial ventilation of the tunnel, 
owing to its great length, could not be improved and the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere in the tunnel was such that an increase in 
the number of trains or steam locomotives would endanger the 
safety of the service. An important feature of the three-phase 
installations is found in the utilization of regenerated power, 
which reduces the cost of operating the line and also reduces, 
by proper arrangement of the schedules, the peak of the !oad in 
the generating station and does not require the use of mechanical 
brakes when the train is going down grade. 


Aviators’ Records. 


In Belgium, April 14, an aeroplane was flown about 55 miles 
carrying three passengers—the three sisters of Lanser, the man 
who was running the machine. The flight of Pierre Prier from 
London to Paris, reported in our last issue, which was at the 
rate of 70.14 miles an hour for about 290 miles, was faster than 
any trip for so great a distance which has ever been made by a 
locomotive, so far as the records show, though possibly the 
special train which was run over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern on June 13, 1905, nearly or quite equalled it. In this 
Lake Shore run, a distance of 525 miles was made at 69.53 
miles an hour; almost equal to the rate made by the mono- 
plane, and the distance was much farther. The Locomotive Dic- 
tionary list of best recorded speeds made by steam locomotives 
shows a run on the Pennsylvania Lines October 24, 1905, of 
257 miles at 74.55 miles an hour. A significant thing to remem- 
ber in comparing these records is that the flying machine, by 
reason of its lightness and its shape, may be greatly helped or 
retarded by wind. 





The New Haven’s Advice to Boston. 


President Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
speaking at a dinner of the Boston Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday of last week, told the citizens of Boston, in substance, 
that they ought to wake up, and get the better of New York. The 
large new trans-Atlantic steamships are having difficulty in getting 
satisfactory dock facilities at New York and their owners have 
been looking at New London and also have been considering 
Montauk Point, but Boston could beat either of those ports if 
she saw fit to do so. She could prepare her docks in far less 
time than suitable preparations could be made anywhere else; and 
the New Haven road will take the passengers from Boston to 
New York so quickly that they will reach there earlier than 
would be possible if the ship sailed direct to New York. If 
Boston will build a dry dock for the repair of these large vessels 
she can have a “call” upon them. If Boston will improve her 
water-front and put up fireproof buildings on the piers, then Mr. 
Mellen will furnish the traffic. Speaking both for the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine he said: 

The arrangements of our company are such that I feel sure I 
am not at all drawing upon my imagination when I say, we are 
practically in alliance with the Pennsylvania Railroad, through 
the New York Connecting Railroad which we are jointly build- 
ing, with the New York Central Railroad, through the Grand 
Central Station investment, and our recent arrangements regard- 
ing the Boston & Albany and Rutland roads,—and I feel more 
than certain within no great while we shall have most intimate 
arrangements with Canadian lines, in view of which there is 
promise of a business such as we have never before been able to 
consider in the way of cargo for such steamships as shall seek 
this port. 
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Railway Prospects in the South. 


Atlanta itself sets at naught ail the traditions of the more 
remote past and brings to our minds the knowledge that the 
introduction and development of railways has meant the estab- 
lishment of a new industrial force in the progress of this coun- 
try and has demonstrated that great industrial centers may exist 
and thrive away from locations which were formerly considered 
necessary to substantial commercial progress. 

Men who had studied the past and gathered together the ex- 
perience of former ages would have sought at the water’s edge 
the location of Georgia’s future commercial and industrial cen- 
ter. Probably at some ample harbor on the seacoast, or at 
least on the banks of some navigable stream. That Atlanta ex- 
ists as a dominating factor in the commerce of the South, indi- 
cates that some new principle has become a part of our 
economic development. 

The construction of railways in the early history of the South 
possessed but few attractions to those who had money to in- 
vest in business enterprises. The experiment was considered 
doubtful and the undertaking highly speculative; and, although 
the necessity and advantage of more adequate transportation 
facilities were recognized, and appreciated as being important 
in the development of the country, yet so indifferent was pri- 
vate capital to venture upon an undertaking both costly and un- 
certain, that very few of the roads of the South in its early 
history were constructed purely through individual contribution. 
As a matter of fact, the promotion and construction of most 
of the earlier built roads was the result of the co-operation of 
the state with individuals, to which was generally added the aid 
of communities and cities whose interest it was thought would 
be particularly advanced by such construction. 

Many causes co-operated to bring about the final abandonment 
by the states of their control and interest in their railways, but 
chiefly was this policy of abandonment due to the conviction 
on the part of the people that the operation of railways, involv- 
ing the employment of vast numbers of men and the inauguration 
of competition between sections and cities equally entitled to 
protection and consideration from the state, made it impossible 
for the state wisely and efficiently to carry on these complicated 
and hazardous undertakings. 

After the civil war the states did not undertake to rehabilitate 
the roads, but usually turned them over to companies financed 
by individuals and, for all practical purposes, we may say that 
the growth of railways in the South since the year 1865 has 
been the result of individual enterprise and corporate energy. 
Those railways which existed at the close of the war rep- 
resented, as many of you well know, but little else than a fran- 
chise and a right of way, and the work of the years that had 
gone before had been to a large extent annihilated as the re- 
sult of four years of enforced neglect, and I defy any one to 
name another kind of property that deteriorates as rapidly as a 
railway, resulting from lack of repair. Eternal vigilance, and 
no small amount of money, is the price that must be paid for 
the maintenance and continued existence of a railway, yet these 
roads have been reconstructed and new lines have been built 
to an extent that has been marvelous, considering the difficulties 
that had to be overcome. 

In 1890, the capitalization of the railways in this territory, 
which capitalization includes the outstanding stock and funded 
debt of those roads, was $1,153,374,401. This capitalization in 
1909, had increased to $2,265,101,150. I have no means at hand 
for ascertaining how much of this capitalization has been con- 
tributed by the people of the South, but I think that it is safe 
to say that a very small portion has been secured from that 
source and [| take it that, from that reason, much credit is due 
to the people—mostly your own citizens—who have had the char- 
acter and ability, so to impress themselves upon the investing 
public of the world whereby such large sums of money have been 
entrusted to their care and placed at the service of your com- 
munities, to be primarily benefitted by the construction and up- 
building of these railways. This money has been secured, and 
expended for the benefit of this territory, although the return 
thereon has, in most cases, been very meager, and the average 
return much less than reasonable. Interest on bonds and divi- 
dends on stock which have been received on account of railway 
investments in the South from 1891 to 1909, both inclusive, rep- 
resent a rate of interest upon this capitalization ranging from 
2.54 per cent. to 3.60 per cent. 
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No small portion of the stock of existing companies, wiiich 
is now frequently being criticized as “watered stock,” repres:;its 
as a matter of fact, stock issued to the original owners 9f the 
road, which was turned over after the war to some new e¢:in- 
pany being organized for the purpose of constructing and m. jn- 
taining a through line of travel, and represerted oniy a sroall 
portion of an actual investment in money. This stock, in ‘ct, 
represented, in many cases, the fortunes of not a few c iir- 
ageous men who invested their all in the railways of the So ith, 
and because an effort has been made to preserve this iny«st- 
ment to the original owners or to their successors in title, the 
opportunity is frequently sought in these days to criticize stock 
issued for such purposes as being unentitled to recognition as 
an investment. I cannot agree with this theory, but have al- 
ways felt that the meney which was originaily contributed 1s a 
part of the investment, the benefit of which is now enjoyed by 
the public and which in good conscience should be preserved 
to those entitled to it. 

Deducting the amount of stock of one railway held by an- 
other railway from the total capitalization, the average per mile 
valuation of the roads of the South is $44,911. 

And now, coming to the question of what the prospects of the 
railways in the South are: From my observation and general 
knowledge of the southern section of our country, I unhesi- 
tatingly express the opinion that there is no section of our coun- 
try that has a brighter prospect for full development by its 
railways than that section lying south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi rivers, and extending also westward from the Mis- 
sissippi river on the northern border of the gulf of Mexico, pro- 
vided an energetic, comprehensive, and proper financial sup- 
port is given to the matter of better farming, thereby diversify- 
ing your crops, enriching your lands, utilizing your water power, 
and, in fact, bringing this vast area of tillable and productive 
land into and under correct and effective cultivation. 

You should not be satisfied with merely being represented be- 
fore the world as the grower of one article, notwithstanding the 
common parlance “Cotton is King.” You have the best climate 
on the face of the globe. You have, as a rule, sufficient rainfall 
to furnish moisture necessary to the growth of all characters 
of crops; you are in easy access to transportation to all parts 
of the world, and with the completion of that undertaking to 
which our government is committed, viz., the Panama Canal, 
you will then be at the door of Central America, South America, 
and many thousands of miles nearer to the Pacific coast, China, 
and Japan, than any competing section or territory. 

And now, if you again ask what are the “Railway prospects 
of the South,” my reply is that the future development of the 
railway in the South is, to my mind, entirely dependent upon 
the attitude of the southern people towards the railways. 

It seems to me that recent history has demonstrated that the 
day is past when the railway question can be properly dealt with 
as a political proposition. In fact, it is altogether an economic 
proposition and cannot be successfully handled by the politicians, 
however sincere may be their ultimate purpose. Such attempts 
have always resulted in disaster to the roads as well as to the 
community. I do not, however, conceal from myself the fact that 
all railways are in some measure monopolies and as such should 
be subject to the regulating hand of the body politic. In the 
working out of our system, we have established both for the 
nation and for most of the-states, commissions, whose duty it 
is to exercise regulating influences to prevent the evils that 
arise from monopoly; and if, as the years go by, it shall appear 
that these bodies will be able, with equal hand, to protect all 
sections from undue discrimination and, at the same time, pre- 
serve to the railways such rates that the revenues shall be re- 
munerative, then I look forward to the early day when railway 
development in the South shall take steps far in advance of any 
section of this country. 

One more word and I have finished. All of these things I 
believe will be finally and best accomplished when the people 
of the South get in the habit of owning their own railways. 
Stocks and bonds of these companies can be purchased on tlie 
open market today at prices which will justify a reasonable re- 
turn under fair and just governmental regulations, and I do not 
know any better opportunity for investment by the people of th 
South than in the securities of their own transportation com: 
panies.—L. E. Johnson in an address before the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress. 
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National Association of Manufacturers. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, May 15-17. Among the labor problems which will 
be considered are the prevention of accidents and the question 
of industrial relief. The results of the investigations made in 
Europe by the association’s special commissioners, F. C. Schwedt- 
man and James A. Emery, covering the subjects of accident 
prevention and industrial relief, will be presented in the form 
of a report to the convention. A special feature will be made 
of banking and currency, and the attitude of our manufacturers 
toward the plans recently proposed to reform our banking and 
currency systems will be discussed. Other questions of economic 
importance, such as immigration, industrial education, a reform 
of our patent laws and the creation of an independent tariff 
cominission of experts will be considered. The sessions will be 
open to the general public and the association extends a cordial 
invitation to all manufacturers to attend, whether members of 
the association or not. 


Transportation Club of San Francisco. 


At the annual meeting of this club the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, A. G. D. Kerrell, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company ; 
first vice-president, E. E. Wade, assistant general passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific; second vice-president, Thomas 
Finigan, purchasing agent of the United Railroad of San Fran- 
cisco; treasurer, Henry Avila, city ticket agent, Union Pacific; 
secretary, Theo. H. Jacobs, city passenger agent, Union Pacific. 
This club publishes a monthly periodical called “The Time Card.” 
It is edited by the publicity committee, W. F. Schmidt, chair- 
man, and the last number contains portraits of the officers of 
the club. 





Civic Forum. 


Under the auspices of the Civic Forum, New York, Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, of Philadelphia, Pa., the originator of the move- 
ment known as scientific management, will, on April 28, make 
an address on The New Conception of Business and Industrial 
Efficiency, in Carnegie Hall. Brief addresses will also be made 
by John Golden, president of the United Textile Workers of 
America, on the attitude of organized labor towards this move- 
ment, and by Frank B. Gilbreth, on its practical operation. De- 
tails regarding tickets may be obtained at the office of the Civic 
Forum. 


Western Railway Club. 


At the meeting of the Western Railway Club, held in Chicago, 
April 18, the reports of the committee on revision of the rules 
of interchange and of the special committee on joint interchange 
and inspection bureau at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, were 
taken up. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
held on April 19, a paper entitled Some Tests of Large Steel 
Columns, by James E. Howard, was presented for discussion. 
This paper was printed in the Proceedings for February, 1911. 





American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


A convention of the American Institute of Flectrical Engineers 
will be held at Los Angeles, Cal., April 25-28. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Air Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; annual 
‘onvention, May 23-26, Chicago. 

Americ AN ASSOCIATION OF DemurrAGE Orricers.—A. G. Thomason, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; next meeting, June 22, 1911, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

AN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENTS.—C. M. 
Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 19, 1911. 
- ‘ASSOCIATION oF Freicut Acents.—R. O. Wells, ast St. Louis, 

; June 20-23, Kansas City, Mo 
be ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS. —O. G. Fetter, 
A Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and Se +. 
MERi¢ CAN So eee Canimer AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 wo 3 
ecw or: 


AMERI: 
AMERI¢ 


AMERK 
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AMERICAN Raitway AssociaTion.—W. F. 
May 17, New York. 

AMERICAN (Rartway BripGE AND Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. Chicago; Oct. 17-19, 1911, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN by Agena ENGINEERING AssocIaTION. —E. H. Fritch, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 

— Raitway InpustrraL AssociaTion.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. 

, St. Louis, Mo.; May 9-10, 1911, Detroit, Mich. 

po Raitway Master MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION —J. W. Fegien, Old 
Colony building, Chicago; June 14-16, 1911, —o City, N. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY OOL FoREMEN’S ASSOcIATION.—O. . Harroun, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

AMERICAN Society FOR Testinc Materiats.—Prof. E. Marburg, Universit 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; June 27-July 1, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—D. J. Haner, 13 Park 
Row, New York; 3d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York; next convention, May 30-June 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF American Raitway AccountinG OFFIcERS.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; April 26, 1911, New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Cram AGENTS. —J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; May 24-26, Montreal, Can. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 

. Ry., Chicago; semi-annual, June 16-17, Washin ton, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. - Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; June 19, 1911, Boston, Mass. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccOUNTING OFFicEeRS.—G. P. 
Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 20-21, Cape May City, N. J. 

CANADIAN Raitway CiLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; Ist Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dorches- 
ter St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car ForeMan’s ASSOCIATION OF CuHiIcaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan., and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit ENGINEERS’ Society OF St. Paut.—D Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug., St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, ag = Harris- 

Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, P 

ENGINEERS SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles. "803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Craim AssociaTion.—Waren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; June 21, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—H. D. Judson, 209 
East Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL Master BoiLter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 
95 Liberty St., New York; May 23-26, Omaha, Neb. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway ConGress.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. ; 

INTERNATIONAL RaitLway Fuet Association.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago; May 15-18, 1911; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
BD. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn.; July 25-27, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION. —A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. 

Iowa Rattway Crve.—-W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 
2d Friday in month, except July and i 0 Des Moines. 

Master Car Burtpers’ ASSOCIATION. —j. W. ig Old Colony building, 
Chicago; June 19-21, 1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive PatnTers’ ASSOCIATION, OF UNITED STATES 
AND CanapA.—A. ¥. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass.; Sept. 12-15, 
1911, Atlantic City, N. 

NEw ENGLAND RaILroap Cus. ae = H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except rune, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Rartroap CLus.—H ought, 95 Liberty St., Ree York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN Rattway Cius.—C, L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Omana Raritway Cius.—A. H. Christiansen, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Maalove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rartway Cius oF PittrssurcH.—C. W. Alleman, P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Fricay in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway SicNat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa.; June 13. 
New York; annual, Oct. 10, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio; annual, May 22-24, 1911, Milwaukee, Wis. 

RicuMonp RarLtroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—Walter E. Emery, 
P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Til.; Oct.,. 1911, St. Louis. 

St. Louis Ramway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis, 

Society oF Rartway FInanciaL OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago; Sept. 12-14, St. Paul, Minn. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

Grant bldg., 


P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 
SouTmERN & SOUTMWESTERN RaiLway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept. Nov., Atlanta. 
ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—L. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday, Toledo. 
TraFFic CLus or Cmicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 
TraFFic CLus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; last 
Tuesday in month, except poe J and August, New York. 
TraFFic CLus oF PittssurGH.—T. J. Walters, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; meetings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 20, 1911, Baltimore, Md. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF BurraLto.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thom son, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, August 29-September 1, Siow 
WESTERN CanapA Raitway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, Box 1707, Win- 

nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
WESTERN Raitway CLus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 
WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. —J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; Ist Wednesday in month except July and August, Chicago. 
Woop Presenvers’ AssociATion.—F. J. Angier, First National Bank bldg., 
icago 


Allen, 24 Park Place, New York; 


burg, 


Chicago; 





















































which give it more accurate information on which to base pro- 
posed changes in the rates, and the court has instructed the 
commission to report its additional findings within 60 days. 
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Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
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statistical bulletin No. 94, covering car balance and performance 
for December, 1910, says: 

“here was a decrease in the revenue per mile and an increase 
in operating expense per mile, the net result being an increase in 
the ratio of expenses to revenue. The items of car performance 
show a decrease corresponding with these results. Following 
is a comparative summary for a few selected averages: 


December, November, December, 

1910. 1910 1909 

Gross revenue per mile of road........... $981. $1,031 $928 

Freight revenue per mile of road.......... 677. 735. 645. 
Average freight cars owned per mile of road 9:73 9.66 9.46 
Average miles per car per day............ 22.7 24.3 22.2 
Per cent. loaded mileage..............20. 69.7 70.1 69.9 
Per cent. home cars on line.............. 55.1 55.0 56.2 
Bins El NOR COR aw 65 si 6s kine suns kes 21.8 22.5 22.2 

Ton mileR Per Car Per GY. 0.0606. ccecrcecs 349. 385. 342. 
Daily earnings per car on line............ $2.34 $2.66 $2.30 


“It will be noted that in the main the performance in Decem- 
ber, 1910, was similar to the December, 1909, performance, with a 
slight improvement in the principal items. As the number of idle 
cars during the two periods was practically the same, the aver- 
ages per car are fairly comparable, although ailowance should be 
made for the increased equipment per mile of road from 9.40 in 
December, 1909, to 9.73 in December, 1910, the increase being 
equivalent to 3.51 per cent. It is probable that in this increase 
we can find the explanation for the fact that the freight revenue 
per mile of road increased in greater proportion than the revenue 
per car on iine 

“Comparing the December resuits with those for November 
there is very little out of the ordinary December performance, 
excepting the fact that there was practically no change in the 
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per cent. of cars on their home line, although the decrease in 
the per cent. of loaded mileage continued during December.” 

The accompanying table gives car balance and performance 
figures by groups for December, and the charts show car earn- 
ings and performance in 1907 to 1910 inclusive. 


Mail Route on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has consented to resume 
its connection with the Missouri Pacific at Kansas City for 
mail traffic. A short time ago the Santa Fe put on a fast mail 
train from Chicago which was scheduled to reach Kansas City 
at 1 a. m., in an effort to induce the post office department to 
send eastern mail for Kansas through Chicago and over its line, 
rather than via St. Louis over the Pennsylvania and the Missouri 
Pacific. This situation was met by the Missouri Pacific when 
it put on a fast mail train from St. Louis which reached the 
Union station in Kansas City simultaneously with the Santa Fe 
train. Then the Santa Fe changed the route of its eastern mail 
through Kansas City from the Union station to the Grand 
avenue station, under which arrangement the Missouri Pacific 
could not make connections with it. If the Santa Fe had con- 
tinued to route the mail in this way the Post Office department 
would have found it necessary to route eastern mail via Chicago 
and the Santa Fe, as that would have been the shortest route 
for mail from the east destined to points beyond Kansas City 
on the Santa Fe. Under the arrangement made by the Santa 
Fe (under pressure from the Post Office department) its train 
No. 15 will reach the Union station in Kansas City at 1:45 a. m. 
and leave 15 minutes later. 
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Car Earnings and Car Loading. 


Per Cent of Loaded 
Oar biileage 69.8 


Avernce Miles Per 
Car Per Day 23.1 


Revenue Cars Owned 
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Car Balance and Performance. 
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Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 


[The death of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the United States 
\ericultural Department, which occurred in Washington, D. C., 
on April 1, has been a great loss to the farmers of the United 
S:ates and especially to those of the southern states. 

Dr. Knapp understood thoroughly the agricultural problems of 
the South, and, as the official in charge of the farmers’ co- 
operative demonstration work of the department, it may be 
suid, comprehensively speaking, that he did more than any other 
ove man in our time to bring about the adoption of improved 
agricultural methods in the South. 

When the Mexican cotton boll weevil began to spread over 
the fields of Texas and there were predictions that it would 
render cotton production unprofitable in all of the territory to 
which it might spread, Dr. Knapp solved the problem of main- 
taining cotton production in spite of the presence of that insect. 
Dr. Knapp was an apostle of good farming in every department. 
He taught the value of fall plowing with deep breaking of the 
ground, of growing winter cover crops, and of building up soil 
fertility by the proper rotation of crops and by the intelligent 
use of manures and commercial fertilizers. He believed in grow- 
ing live stock, at least to the extent of utilizing all the waste 
products and idle lands of the farm, and in producing on each 
farm, as far as possible, all of the foods required by the men 
and animals on the farm. 

One feature of Dr. Knapp’s work which I believe to be of 
inestimable value to the South was his organization of Boys’ 
Corn Clubs. While the immediate purpose of these clubs is the 
growing of corn, they are performing a much more valuable work 
for the South in the growing of farmers. Their full value to 
our section will be realized when Dr. Knapp’s Corn Club boys, 
as grown-up farmers, apply the same methods of intensive farm- 
ing to other crops and to entire farms that they have used in 
making record yields of corn on single acres. While doing so 
much for the boys of the South, Dr. Knapp did not neglect the 
girls, and the organization of a Girls’ Tomato Club at Aiken, 
S. C., last season marked the beginning of a work which has 
been greatly enlarged for this season and which, at the time of 
his death, he was preparing still further to expand. 

I feel sure that I voice the sentiments of the farmers of the 
South and of all the southern people in expressing the opinion 
that Dr. Seaman A. Knapp was one of the most useful citizens 
of the United States in his generation, and that, in his death, our 
whole section has suffered a great loss—W. W. Finley in a 
letter to the Farmers of the South. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended, until August 10, tariffs pre- 
sented by the Pennsylvania Railroad, providing for an increase 
of 15 cents a ton on buckwheat anthracite coal, also to Watkins, 
N. Y., and to other eastern destinations. 


The commission has suspended from May 15 to September 12, 
proposed advances in coal rates from West Virginia to Lake 
Erie ports over the Kanawha & Michigan. Similar suspensions 
were ordered sometime ago in connection with rates proposed 
by other lines in the same territory. 





Reparation Awarded. 


William K. Noble v. Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer. 
The defendant should have observed the routing specified in the 


bill of lading. (20 I. C. C., 500.) 


Crescent Coal & Mining Company v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

lariffs of carrier performing the road haul name rates to Chi- 
cago, which include delivery on tracks of other carriers in the 
Chicago switching district, and provide that shipper or consignee 
shall have 24 hours free time after arrival within which, without 
further charge, to reconsign to such deliveries on tracks of other 
carriers. A carrier that is party to the tariffs containing the 
reciprocal switching arrangements declines to accept cars for 
such deliveries except at its convenience. Consignee gives re- 
consignment to the carrying road within the time provided in its 
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tariff. The delivering road delays acceptance of such shipments 
and the carrying road thereupon assesses demurrage against the 
consignee. The consignee, having given his reconsignment order 
and requested delivery of shipment, is powerless to do anything 
except await the action of the carriers. If defendants’ tariffs 
provide something that it is impossible for them to perform, 
something that they may not be reasonably required to perform, 
their recourse is not in the assessment against the shippers or 
consignees of additional charges growing out of causes in the 
creation of which neither shipper nor consignee has any part 
and over which neither of them has any control. 


Complaint Dismissed. 


Charles Goldenberg v. Clyde Steamship Co. Opinion by the 
Commission. 

On the facts disclosed by the record it is held that defendant’s 
action in connection with the storage of the property in question 
was not unreasonable and that complainant is not entitled to 
reparation; but that defendant has failed to comply with the law 
because it has not filed with the commission a tariff stating defin- 
itely the storage privileges and charges applicable to shipments 
over its line which move partly by railroad and partly by water 
under a common arrangement for a continuous shipment. (20 


LC C, Se.) 


International Salt Co., of Illinois, complainant, and Morton 
Salt Co., intervener, v. Genesee & Wyoming et al., defendants, 
and Detroit Salt Co., and Sterling Salt Co., interveners. Opinion 
by Commissioner Harlan. 

On complaint that a carload rate of 10 cents per 100 lbs. in 
effect for several years on coarse salt in bulk from Retsof, and 
certain other originating points in New York, to Chicago, is a 
normal and reasonable rate between those points and ought there- 
fore to be scaled to intermediate points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory in accordance with the percentage system of 
rates. It is held that the record shows that the rate is compelled 
by competitive conditions that do not exist at intermediate points. 


The complaint is dismissed. (20 I. C. C., 530.) 


Big Cation Ranch Co., and Corder & Co., intervener, v. Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Co. et al. Opinion by 
Commission, 

Complainant alleges that the charges exacted by defendants for 
transportation of certain carloads of sheep from Dryden and 
Sanderson, Tex., to Soldani, Okla., were unreasonable. It ap- 
pears that the shipments moved from points of origin to Fort 
Worth, Tex., where freight charges were paid, and delivery made 
to the shipper’s agent, who thereupon took out new bills of lading 
for the movement to Soldani. The movement to Fort Worth 
was intrastate and therefore not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission, and the charges for the interstate movement beyond 
Fort Worth do not appear to have been unreasonable. (20 


1. C. C., 523.) 


Failure to Show Damage. 


International Salt Co., of Illinois, complainant, and Morton Salt 
Co., Intervener, v. Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Harlan. 

Reparation on shipments of coarse salt in bulk from Retsof, 
N. Y., to Detroit, under a rate of 11 cents, subsequently reduced 
to 7.8 cents under an order by this Commission finding the former 
rate to be discriminatory, denied on the ground that the com- 
plainant has not shown that it was damaged, all competing ship- 
pers to Detroit from the same salt field having paid the same rate. 
(Ot. Cc. C, SM) 





Refund Allowed on Lost Commutation Ticket. 


William E. Moore v. New York & Long Branch Railroad 
Company. Opinion by the commission: 

Complainant is a resident of Philadelphia, Pa. His petition 
herein, filed December 12, 1910, puts in issue the lawfulness of 
defendant’s regulation governing return of purchase price of com- 
mutation tickets which have been lost by the owner. 

Complainant bought 50-trip season ticket, between North As- 
bury Park, N. J., and New York. The ticket was used for one 
trip from North Asbury Park to New York, then lost and never 
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recovered. Defendant was notified of the loss and orders were 
issued directing conductors to refuse to honor any of the coupons 
from the ticket, and there is no evidence that they were ever 
presented by anyone for passage. Demand for refund was 
made by complainant at the expiration of the time limit of the 
ticket and apparently proof of ownership and identity was satis- 
factory since an offer of repayment was made by defendant, 
provided an order of the commission to that effect could be 
obtained. 

The form of the ticket is such that defendant can readily pro- 
tect itself against fraudulent use thereof. The purchaser’s name 
appears on the inside cover of the book and on the coupon which 
is surrendered for the first trip. On each of the coupons is 
stamped the number of the book. Therefore, even if conductors 
should accept coupons from a person other than the purchaser, 
that fact can be ascertained at expiration of the time limit by 
defendant’s accounting department. Complainant appears to have 
complied with all the conditions except that relating to recovery 
of the lost ticket. 

Without at this time attempting to determine the many ques- 
tions which are pending respecting the extent of our jurisdiction 
over the commutation fares, or to say what conditions may prop- 
erly be enforced in connection with the sale of tickets at re- 
duced rates, it seems obvious that carriers may not lawfully attach 
to the use of commutation tickets conditions which unduly dis- 
criminate between the individual purchasers thereof. There are 
many cases in which recovery of a lost ticket is impossible; and 
in view of the fact that the carrier is protected against fraudu- 
lent use thereof by the form of the ticket, as well as the condi- 
tions relating to refund thereon, we see no sound reason for 
the rule here in question. It is our conclusion that it results 
in undue discrimination against complainant and others similarly 
situated and that defendant should be ordered to cease and de- 
sist from enforcing it. In the present instance we find that com- 
plainant is entitled to refund in an amount equal to the difference 
between the price paid for the commutation ticket and the one- 
way fare from North Asbury Park to New York, or $31.35, 
‘with interest from October 31, 1910. (20 I. C. C. 557.) 





Rates on Grain Left Undisturbed. 


Board of Trade of the city of Chicago v. Atlantic City Rail- 
road et al. New York Produce Exchange v. New York Central 
& Hudson et al. Opinion by Commissioner Prouty: 

Both the above complainants attack what are known as ex-lake 
rates upon grain from Buffalo to eastern points. In the first the 
complaint is directed against both domestic and export rates, 
while in the second export rates alone are involved. The two 
cases were heard together and may be disposed of in a single 
report. 

DOMESTIC RATES. 


Grain can move from the western field of production to the 
eastern point of consumption either by some all-rail route or 
by what is known as the rail-and-water route. In the latter case 
it is carried from the point of production to some port upon the 
Great Lakes, like Chicago or Duluth, by rail, is taken from the 
western lake port by water to some eastern lake port, of which 
Buffalo is the principal one, and is thence transported by rail to 
destination. When grain takes the all-rail route it may pass 
through Chicago or it may reach its eastern destination without 
entering that market. If it takes the rail-and-water route, it 
must move through some lake port, of which Chicago is the 
largest. It is therefore for the advantage of Chicago that such 
rates should be maintained as will permit grain to move by the 
water route. The board of trade of that city, which is an organi- 
zation -having in charge the grain interests of that community, 
insists that rates are now so constructed as to divert traffic from 
the water route to the all-rail route and that this results in undue 
prejudice against that locality. 

The position of the complainant will be best understood by an 
illustration drawn from the rates now in effect. The rate on 
wheat from Chicago to Boston is, at the present time, 18 cents 
per 100 Ibs. If this grain moves by the New York Central lines 
it would pass through the city of Buffalo en route and would 
be transported from Buffalo to Boston by the New York Central 
& Hudson. For this service that carrier would receive, under 
the present adjustment of rates, 7.9 cents per 100 Ibs., that being 
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its division of the joint through rate after all allowances hay: 
been made for terminal expenses, etc. This figure is taken fro: 
the brief of the complainant and is sufficiently accurate for th: 
purpose of illustration. 

By ex-lake rates are meant those rates which apply upon grain 
reaching Buffalo from the west by water. The present ex-lak. 
rate on wheat from Buffalo to Boston is 13.3 cents per 100 Ib: 
This ex-lake rate includes elevation; that is, the taking of th 
grain from the ship into the elevator and again loading it from 
the elevator into the car, for which the charge is one-half cent pe: 
bushel, or, in case of wheat, 0.83 of 1 cent per 100 Ibs. Whe: 
this absorption is deducted from the ex-lake charge the carrier 
receives for handling the grain from Buffalo to Boston about 
12.5 cents per 100 lbs. The cost of transporting to Boston th: 
wheat which has reached Buffalo by lake is to every practical 
intent the same as that of transporting the wheat which has con 
to Buffalo by rail, and the complainant insists that when the New 
York Central charges for handling the ex-lake wheat 12.5 cents, 
while it handles the all-rail grain for 7.9 cents, it is guilty of an 
unjust discrimination against the lake grain, and therefore against 
the city of Chicago, which is interested in moving the grain by 
water. 

The defendants reply that their ex-lake rate from Buffalo to 
Boston is reasonable; that the rate from Chicago to Boston is 
competitive, and that the division which they are willing to accept 
from Buffalo to Boston as the price of engaging in this competi- 
tive business ought not to be used as the standard by which to 
measure the reasonableness of their ex-lake rate from Buffalo. 

As already observed and as fully stated in the Banner Milling 
case, flour ground at Buffalo is almost entirely from wheat re- 
ceived ex-lake at that port. It is difficult to see how this Com- 
mission, if it is to maintain the parity of rate between wheat and 
flour which generally prevails, upon the strength of which mills 
have been erected at Buffalo and throughout all parts of the 
United States, and which has been generally approved by this 
Commission, could enforce or even permit the charging of a 
rate upon grain from Buffalo materially lower than the rate upon 
the flour manufactured at Buffalo from that grain. To sustain 
the contention of the complainants would require us to establish 
rates on wheat from Buffalo from 3 to 5 cents per 100 Ibs. less 
than the present flour rates. The effect of such a rate adjust- 
ment would be not only to injure the mills at Buffalo but to 
seriously affect those at all western points. While there is very 
great force in the contention of the complainant, we feel that, 
upon a view of the entire situation, it can not be accepted. If 
this rate from Buffalo were unreasonably high, so that the cost 
of transporting grain or grain products from the western point 
of origin via the Great Lakes to the eastern point of consumption 
was unreasonably high, it would be our clear duty to reduce this 
rate; but where it is practically admitted that the transportation 
charge is not excessive, and where we are asked to take this 
action simply because more grain would thereby flow through a 
particular grain market, we are at liberty, in just consideration 
of all interests, to decline to interfere with the present arrange- 
ment, which is, in the main, satisfactory. 

Ex-lake rates were in fact for many years lower than corre- 
sponding local rates from Buffalo, and the complainants point 
to this as the most conclusive evidence that the maintenance of 
lower ex-lake rates today would not break down the rate struc- | 
ture. But it must be remembered that until about the time when 
these rates became substantially what they now are the published 
tariff was not observed, and that this was especially true of highly 
competitive business, like grain and grain products, where the 
rate was of vital importance. 

It should also be noted that Buffalo millers have always insisted 
that the charging of a lower rate upon ex-lake wheat than upon 
the flour ground from that wheat was a discrimination against 
Buffalo. Now that published rates are actually observed, and 
that the margin of profit tends to decrease rather than increase, 
we can not assume that any locality can grind flour under a 
permanent rate disability. To make the rate on ex-lake wheat 
to New York City materially lower than the rate on flour from 
Buffalo would inevitably throw the grinding of flour consumed in 
the city of New York and that vicinity to the seaboard. 


EXPORT RATES. 


The New York Produce Exchange asks a rate of 4 cents per 
bushel on export grain and defendant’s refuse to grant it. 
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The real reason why these defendants decline to accede to the 
request of the New York interests for the 4-cent export rate 
-eems to be the fear upon their part that the result of complying 
with that request would be to disorganize the general rate struc- 
ture upon grain and grain products from the west to Atlantic 
seaboard territory. 

In 1908 the defendants, upon the insistent request of the New 
York grain interests, did establish and maintain, for 57 days, an 
export rate of 4 cents per bushel. This rate was withdrawn be- 
cause the defendants believed that its continuance would result 
in a reduction of the rates from the west upon grain and grain 
products. During the season of 1910 a rate of 4 cents was 
applied to the movement of Canadian grain in bond, but the 
defendants are satisfied that no distinction can be maintained 
between Canadian and American wheat and, therefore, upon a 
view of the entire situation, have declined to restore the 4-cent 
rate. 

The difference between the domestic and export rate from 
Chicago at the present time is 3 cents per 100 pounds. The dif- 
ference between the export and the domestic rates, ex-lake, at 
the present time is 1 cent per bushel, or six-tenths of a cent per 
100 Ibs. It will be seen, therefore, that the difference in export 
rates where the wheat moves by the Great Lakes from Chicago 
is much less than the difference where it moves all rail. At 4 
cents per bushel the difference would still be in favor of the all- 
rail route. 

American millers insist that to make a rate of 4 cents on wheat 
without a corresponding rate upon the product of wheat is to 
discriminate against the home miller in favor of his foreign 
competitor. It can not be denied that the result of making a 
lower transportation charge on the wheat than upon the flour 
to foreign destinations does operate in favor of the foreign miller, 
but it must also be recognized that the cost of transporting wheat 
by water is less than the cost of transporting flour by water, and 
that wheat will move to the foreign consumer in the form of 
wheat cheaper than it can be moved in the form of flour, unless 
the Government sees fit to make an arbitrary rule that whatever 
carrier transports wheat at a certain price shall carry flour at 
the same price, which is not suggested. This wheat will move 
- abroad through the port of Montreal if it does not move through 
the port of New York, and it is doubtful whether the claim of 
the miller and of the western railroad that the effect of this 4-cent 
ex-lake export rate would be discriminatory toward them is well 
taken. It would not materially increase the amount of wheat 
which will be exported; it would simply determine whether that 
wheat should flow through an American or a Canadian port of 
export. 

We are inclined to think that, under all the circumstances, these 
carriers might well establish, during the period of navigation, 
a 4-cent ex-lake export rate upon wheat and corresponding rates 
upon other grain, but the rate itself is so low, the margin over 
and above the cost of operation is so narrow, that we do not feel 
warranted in making this requirement. Whether it shall be 
established is a matter of policy which must be left to the carriers 
themselves, and not a matter of right which may be demanded by 
the port of New York. When the improvements in progress upon 
the Erie Canal are completed that waterway will undoubtedly 
determine the rate at which grain shall be carried from Buffalo 


to tidewater. (20 I. C..C., 504.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The lower house of the Colorado legislature has passed a bill 
which provides for enlargement of the powers of the state rail- 
way commission, including the power to make and enforce rates. 


The California State Commission has granted the railways an 
extension of 60 days from April 10, the final day according to 
vew law, in which to file intrastate tariffs in conformity with the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the state constitution. 


The State Railroad Commission of California has refused to 
approve the tariffs filed with it by Wells, Fargo & Company’s 
express and the company has been ordered to appear before the 
commission on May 9 and justify the charges. If the company 


is not able to explain to the satisfaction of the commission, this 
hody will fix the rates. 
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The Manitowoc & Northern Traction Company petitioned the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin for authority to increase the 
passenger rate of 10 cents between the cities of Manitowoc and 
Two Rivers to 15 cents, an amount in excess of the maximum 
provided in the franchise, and for an order putting in effect 
such increased rate as an emergency rate, pending the hearing 
and decision on the application. The case was taken to the 
courts in proceedings for an injunction. The circuit court held 
that the existing rate of 10 cents was unreasonable’ and the 
proposed rate of 15 cents reasonable. The supreme court held 
that the commission has power, in proper proceedings, to in- 
crease the rate beyond the maximum provided in the franchise. 
It is apparent that if the franchise rates are restored, it will 
result in such a diminution of the petitioner’s revenue as to 
jeopardize the public service. Petitioner is therefore authorized 
to maintain its present rate of 15 cents until further order of 
the commission. (6 W. R. C. R. 395.) 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has held that the rates 
for petroleum products should not exceed the rate of charge 
for articles that come in class four of the western classification. 
The National Refining Company alleged that the less than car- 
load rates on certain classes of petroleum products from La 
Crosse and Milwatkee to Wisconsin points are unjust and un- 
reasonable, in that the respondents exact the third class rate in- 
stead of the fourth class rate or less, which the petitioners deem 
reasonable. It appeared from the testimony that the carload 
rate paid by the Standard Oil Company from Whiting, Ind., 
its shipping point, to Wisconsin points, distances about 70 miles 
greater than those covered by shipments from Milwaukee to 
the same points, is about equal to the hfth class rate from Mil- 
waukee, somewhat lower than the fourth class rate and about 
half of the third class rates now in effect; that the Wisconsin 
rates are higher than the rates in other states where similar 
commercial conditions prevail, and higher than the rates on 
similar commodities. The railway companies which are in- 
volved were ordered to discontinue the present classification 
and rates. 


In the case of the Wisconsin Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
v. Chicago & North Western et al the Railroad Commission of 
Wiscensin holds that carriers are ordinarily entitled to rates 
that will yield sufficient revenue to cover operating expenses, 
including a reasonabie amount for interest and profit; that no 
rates should be so low that they do not cover their fair share 
of operating expenses, including something in the way of net 
earnings; that the earnings per unit of profit should be lower 
for low grade than for high grade articles; that the relation 
which the rates on the various classes of freight ought to bear 
to each other, largely depends upon such factors as the value 
of the articles, their bulk in proportion to their weight, the 
risk involved, the magnitude and regularity of the traffic. The 
petition in this case alleges unreasonable rates for the 
transportation of coal from the Lake Michigan ports in Wis- 
consin to various points in the Fox River Valley and the Wiscon- 
sin River Valley districts. The rates at present in effect are 
uniform to the different points in each of the above named 
districts, regardless of the distance of such receiving points 
from the respective shipping points. The petitioners contend 
that if the railways wish to continue group rates, made to ap- 
ply from all lake ports equally, they should be based upon the 
shortest haul instead of on the longest, as it is alleged is now 
the case; or, if the railways prefer, that the rates from the dif- 
ferent lake ports should be based upon the average distance 
from each port into the two manufacturing groups -involved, 
without any attempt to put the ports on an equal footing. Many 
comparisons were made between the rates complained of and the 
rates in neighboring states where similar conditions prevail, 
and also with the rates in the paper mill districts in the New 
England states. Some evidence was also introduced relative 
to the cost to the carrier of the services involved. The com- 
mission says in the instant case the present grouping should be 
preserved, and that the rate on coal from the lake ports to the 
two mill groups should be based on the average distance from 
these ports to some point in the center of each of these mill 
groups; that under the facts disclosed herein, no reduction in 
the rate to the Wisconsin river mills can be made at this time; 
that the rate to the Fox river mills should be reduced from 
75 cents to 65 cents per ton. (6 W. R. C. R. 436.) 











COURT NEWS. 





The Commerce Court last week announced, in connection with 
the case of Proctor & Gamble, and others, that it would take 
jurisdiction of cases relating to interstate commerce which had 
been dismissed by the Interstate Commerce Commission on ac- 
count of lack of jurisdiction. 


In suit, now before the Commerce Court, the attorney of the 
Goodrich Transit Co., operating a line of boats on the Great 
Lakes, has attacked the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe rules for accounting for a company, the 
great part of whose business is intrastate and only a very smal] 
part interstate. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has restored to 
its docket for reargument the case involving the constitution- 
ality of the laws of Missouri limiting passenger fares to two 
cents and limiting certain freight rates. The cases involving 
the constitutionality of the two-cent passenger fare law of 
West Virginia is to be argued on the 10th of next October. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided in favor of the Iowa 
Railway Commission and against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul in what is known as the Clark Coal Company case. The 
coal company had been shipping coal from its fields in Illinois 
into Iowa, paying the interstate rate to Dubuque, Iowa, and then 
reconsigning the same cars out over the St. Paul and other roads 
to different points in Iowa, for which latter service it paid the 
state rate. When the St. Paul refused to accept the shipments 
unless the coal was transferred into its own cars, the railway 
commission issued an order requiring it to do so. The case was 
then brought before the district court, which upheld the com- 
mission, and the Supreme Court has now affirmed the decree 
of the lower court. 


Imprisonment for Bill-of-Lading Frauds. 


‘In the United States District Court at Aberdeen, Miss., April 
13, J. H. Miller was sentenced to seven years in prison and to 
pay a fine of $11,000 for fraudulent use of the mails; and 
L. C. Steele and C. H. G. Linde, members of the same firm 
with Miller, were sentenced to two years imprisonment and a 
fine of $10,000 each. These suits were based on.cotton bill 
frauds, accounts of which made such a sensation last autumn, 
when it was found that banks and manufacturers in England 
had suffered losses, aggregating millions of dollars, by accepting 
bills-of-lading, purporting to represent cotton which had been 
shipped in Alabama and other southern states, but which had 
been procured from railway freight agents without the de- 
livery of the cotton. In connection with the present convictions, 
the New York Journal of Commerce says: 

The cotton men of the South are much pleased with the 
outcome of the Steele-Miller trial. A telegram is quoted saying 
that “the entire South feels that the stain on its commercial af- 
fairs has been removed.” New York cotton men and bankers 
believe that the conviction will deter other shippers from ne- 
gotiating fraudulent documents. The opinion was expressed 
that the members of the Knight-Yancey firm ought to be dealt 
with in the same way and receive severe punishment. The long 
deiay in bringing the southern cotton men to justice has created a 
bad feeling abroad, where it is believed in some quarters that the 
American government has been rather lax because the sufferers 
‘rom the frauds were not American citizens. 





The East Malay States Trunk Line northward from Gemas 
is the proposed line which will ultimately connect with the pro- 
posed Peninsular Railway from Bangkok, Siam, provided for 
in the recent Anglo-Siamese treaty. The first section is 76 miles 
in length connecting Gemas with Kuala Semantan. The sur- 
vey of this section was commenced in March 1906, and com- 
pleted in April, 1907. Sanction of construction was given in 
July, 1907. On this section there are 338 bridges and the line 
deviates at the 62nd mile to avoid danger from the flood water 
of the Pahang river. In December the earthwork on this sec- 
tion was reported completed to the Kuala Semantan end and 
the rail head was within nine miles of that point. 
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Railway Officers, 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


B. F. Bush, president of the Western Maryland, has bee: 
elected president of the Missouri Pacific. See an account of Mr. 
Bush’s railway life elsewhere in this issue. 


C. C. Green, acting secretary of the Central of Georgia, at At 
lanta, Ga., has been appointed assistant secretary of the Illinois 
Central and the Central of Georgia, with office at Chicago. 


Edward J. White, an attorney at Aurora, Mo., has been ap 
pointed assistant to the general solicitor of the Missouri Pacific 
Iron Mountain system, with office at Kansas City, Mo., suc 
ceeding Elijah Robinson, resigned. 


W. H. V. Rosing, mechanical engineer of the Missouri Pacific, 
at St. Louis, Mo., who was appointed assistant to vice-president 
and general manager of the St. Louis & San Francisco on April 
1, has been appointed assistant to Vice-President Nixon, effective 
May 1, in special charge of mechanical matters. B. T. Wood, 
chief clerk in the office of B. L. Winchell, president, at St. Louis, 
has also been appointed an assistant to Mr. Nixon, in charge 
of office business relating to operation, maintenance and other 
matters not assigned to Mr. Rosing. 


R. E. Powers, secretary and treasurer of the Gulf & Ship 
Island, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected senior vice-president 
and treasurer, with office at Buffalo. W. T. Stewart, general 
superintendent, at Gulfport, Miss., has been elected vice-president 
and general manager, with office at Gulfport. D. H. Jack has 
been appointed general counsel, with office at Bradford, Pa. 
B. E. Eaton has been appointed general attorney, and J. C. Simp- 
son has been appointed secretary, both with offices at Gulfport, 
Miss. K. B. Hazzard has been appointed assistant secretary, 
with office at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Alexander Simpson Greig, vice-president and general pur- 
chasing agent of the St. Louis & San Francisco, with offices at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed also assistant to the president. 
Mr. Greig was born Oc- 
tober 25, 1861, in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and he 
received a common 
school education in that 
country. He began rail- 
way work in 1883 as 
secretary to the purchas- 
ing agent of the Denver 
& Rio Grande. Three 
years later he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the 
superintendent of ma- 
chinery and in 1889 be- 
came chief clerk to the 
general superintendent. 
He was appointed train- 
master of the Santa Fe, 
Prescott & Phoenix in 
1896, and in less than 
two years was made 
general superintendent 
and traffic manager of 
the El Paso Northeast- 
ern and the El Paso 
Southwestern, where he remained until 1903, and during these 
five years had charge of the construction of nearly 500 miles of 
road. In January, 1904, he was made clerk to B. L. Winchell, 
then president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and two 
years later was appointed assistant to the president of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, which office he held until June, 1907. 
He then went to New York as assistant to B. F. Yoakum, at 
that time chairman of the executive committee of the Rock 
Island-Frisco lines, and in December, 1909, when the Rock 
Island-Frisco merger was dissolved, he was appointed vice- 
president and general purchasing agent, which office he continues 
to hold in addition to his duties as assistant to President 
Winchell. 





——— 


A. S. Greig. 
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Operating Officers. 


N. E. Ball has been appointed assistant general manager of 
the Fernwood & Gulf, with office at McComb, Miss. 


R. J. Clancy has been appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific, with office at San Francisco, Cal. 


W. P. Allan, acting commissioner, has been chosen commis- 
sioner of the Pacific Northwest Demurrage Bureau, headquarters 
at Seattle. 

\W. E. Leonard, superintendent of transportation of the Gulf 
& Ship Island, has been appointed superintendent, with office at 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Cc. E. McMullin, who was recently appointed superintendent 
of terminals of the Northern Pacific at Tacoma, Wash., as was 
previously announced, will also continue in charge of the Seattle 
terminal. 


William Bryden, trainmaster of the Wabash, Chester & West- 
ern at Chester, Ill, has been appointed superintendent, with 
office at Chester, succeeding Henry Mason, resigned on account 
of ill health. 


D. L. Sonimerville, division engineer of the Western division 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
division, with office at Jersey Shore, Pa., succeeding J. W. Evans, 
promoted. 


George Hodge, superintendent of the Canadian Pacific, at 
Montreal, Que., has been transferred to Toronto, Ont. A. L. 
Smith, superintendent at Farnham, Que., succeeds Mr. Hodge, 
and J. K. McNellie, superintendent at London, Ont., succeeds 
Mv. Smith. 


E. Thomason, general manager of the Durham & Southern, 
and not the Durham & Charlotte, as previously announced in 
these columns, having resigned, his position has been abolished 
and all correspondence should in future be addressed to J. E. 
Stagg, ‘vice-president, at Durham, N. C. 


Fr. J. Gavin, chief clerk to general superintendent of the 
Great Northern, at Spokane, Wash., has been appointed a train- 
master of the Kalispeel division, with office at Whitefish, Mont. 
F. E. Clarity, traveling car agent, has been appointed chief clerk 
to general superintendent, succeeding Mr. Gavin. 


Ek. S. Cooper, chief train despatcher of the First and Second 
districts, Eastern division of the Grand Trunk, at Island Pond, 
Vt., has been transferred to the Fourth and Fifth districts, with 
office at Bonaventure station, Montreal, Que., succeeding E. S. 
Waterman, resigned. T. H. Mason succeeds Mr. Cooper. 


J. S. Pyeatt, superintendent of the Pere Marquette, at De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed superintendent of the River 
and Cape divisions of the St. Louis & San Francisco, com- 
prising what was formerly known as the Third district, with 
office at Chaffee, Mo., succeeding J. A. Frates, promoted. 


F. I. Cummins, traffic manager and general superintendent of 
the South Dakota Central at Sioux Falls, S. D., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, with office at Sioux Falls, 
a new position. Mr. Cummins will continue in charge of the 
traffic department and his former office has been abolished. 


J. H. Keefe, assistant to the second vice-president and general 
manager of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galveston, Tex., 
has been appointed assistant general manager, with office at 
Galveston, a new position, and his former title has been abol- 
ished. In addition to his former duties he will have direct 
charge of transportation matters pertaining tc export, import 
and coastwise traffic. 


J. W. Evans, whose appointment as superintendent of the On- 
tario division of the New York Central & Hudson River, at 
Oswego, N. Y., has been announced in these columns, was born 
Cctober 25, 1864, at Remsen, N. Y. He began railway work 
in May, 1884, on the Utica & Black River, and until October, 
1895, he was consecutively operator, despatcher and chief des- 
patcher of the Utica & Black River, the Rome, Watertown & 
Cedensburg, and their successor, the New York Central & Hud- 
son River. He resigned in 1905 to become trainmaster of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, now a part of the Chicago, Rock 
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Island & Pacific, at South McAlester, Okla., remaining with that 
company until January, 1900, when he went to the Atlanta & 
West Point, with office at Montgomery, Ala. In October, of 
the same year he returned to the service of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, as despatcher at Corning, N. Y., and in 
March, 1903, was promoted to assistant trainmaster at Clear- 
field, Pa., and in May, 1905, was made trainmaster at Jersey 
Shore. Mr. Evans was appointed assistant superintendent at 
Jersey Shore in September, 1907, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as superintendent of the Ontario 
division of the same road. 


Traffic Officers. 


A. J. McDowell has been appointed a traveling dairy agent 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


J. G. Eads, chief clerk to the assistant general freight agent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande at Pueblo, Colo., has been appointed 
a traveling freight and passenger agent, with office at Pueblo. 


W. H. Allen, district passenger agent of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, at New York, has been promoted to 
the new position of general eastern passenger agent, with office 
at New York. 


E. E. Wade, chief clerk in the passenger department of the 
Southern Pacific, has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent, with office at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding F. E. Bat- 
turs, promoted, 


W. M. Hogue has been appointed a traveling freight agent of 
the Chicago Great Western, with office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
succeeding John L. Sullivan, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 


W. S. Dewey, traveling.freight agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, with office at Boston, Mass., succeeding 
E. Copeland, promoted. 


George D. Blair, Jr., has been appointed agent of the Union 
Line of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, with office 
at South Bend, Ind., succeeding George E. Trenam, resigned 
to engage in other business. 


J. J. Carroll, general baggage agent of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana at Chicago, having been appointed station master at the 
Dearborn station, succeeding T. W. Evans, deceased, Robert L. 
Parmelee has been appointed general baggage agent. 


J. H. Davis, traveling freight and passenger agent of the Colo- 
rado Midland at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, with office at Salt Lake City. F. N. Dowler has 
been appointed a general agent, with office at New York City. 


W. J. Keane, contracting agent of the Lackawanna Fast 
Freight Line at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed commercial 
agent of the Rutland Michigan Central Line and southwestern 
agent of the Ontario Central Despatch, with office at St. Louis. 


Robert B. Creagh, traveling passenger agent of the Southern 
Railway, at Selma, Ala., has been promoted to district passenger 
agent, with office at Birmingham, succeeding M. H. Bone, pro- 
moted. Emmet S. Sullivan, city passenger and ticket agent, at 
Selma, succeeds Mr. Creagh, and Grover C. Robson succeeds 
Mr. Sullivan. Willis H. Parnell, traveling passenger agent at 
Raleigh, N. C., has been transferred to Norfolk, Va., succeeding 
F. R. McMillin, promoted. J. O. Jones, city ticket agent at 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeds Mr. Parnell, and Marshall H. Schell 
succeeds Mr. Jones. 


W. B. Bamford, general freight agent of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, at St. John, N. B., has been appointed division freight 
agent, Atlantic division, with office at St. John. H. E. MacDon- 
nell, general freight agent, at Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
division freight agent, Eastern division, at Montreal, and M. H. 
Brown, general freight agent, at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent, Ontario division, at Toronto. 
J. H. Griffin has been appointed district freight agent, Ontario 
division, at Toronto. W. J. Grant has been appointed district 
freight agent, at Hamilton, and L. Mulkern, has been appointed 
district freight agent, at London; W. S. Elliott, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent, Lake Superior division, at North 
Bay, and R. J. Hunt, has been appointed chief of tariff bureau, 
at Montreal, Que. 
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The freight traffic department of the Western Lines of the 
Canadian Pacific, of which W. B. Lanigan, assistant freight 
trafic manager at Winnipeg, Man., is in direct charge, has been 
reorganized into the Central Western, Kootenay and Boundary, 
and Pacific divisions as follows: R. E. Larmour, general freight 
agent at Winnipeg, has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Central division at Winnipeg; and reporting to him 
George H. Smith, assistant general freight agent at Winnipeg, 
has been appointed a district freight agent at Winnipeg, and 
R. W. Drew has been appointed a district freight agent, with 
office at Saskatoon, Sask. John Halstead, general freight agent 
at Calgary, Alta., has been appointed division freight agent of 
the Western division at Calgary. W. R. Haldane, general freight 
agent at Nelson, B. C., has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Kootenay and Beundary divisions, with office at Nelson. 
W. C. Bowles, general freight agent at Vancouver, B. C., has 
been appointed division freight agent of the Pacific division at 
Vancouver; and reporting to him F. H. Clendenning, assistant 
general freight agent at Vancouver, has been appointed a district 
freight agent at Vancouver, and W. H. Gardiner has been ap- 
pointed a district freight agent, with office at Victoria, B. C. 
R. G. Holmes has been appointed chief of the tariff bureau, 
with office at Winnipeg, in charge of tariff publications and 
divisions on the Western Lines. 


J. S. Hall, whose appointment as general passenger agent of 
the Lake Erie & Western, with office at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been announced in these columns, began railway work 27 years 
ago as a ticket clerk 
with the Michigan Cen- 
tral at Detroit, Mich. 
He was later made agent 
at Battle Creek, Mich., 
and then Michigan pas- 
senger agent, first with 
office at Grand Rapids 
and then at Jackson. He 
was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Detroit as 
Michigan _ nassenger 
agent, and was_ then 
promoted consecutively 
to district passenger 
agent, general agent in 
the passenger  depart- 
ment and assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, re- 
signing the last office on 
April 1, to become gen- 
eral passenger agent of 
the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, the Fort Wayne, 
Cincinnati & Louisville 
and the Nerthern Ohio, with office at Indianapolis, Ind. 





J. S. Hall. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Guy H. Watson has been appointed roadmaster and supervisor 
of bridges and buildirgs of the Montpelier & Wells River, with 
office at Montpelier, Vi., succeeding F. E. Dodge, deceased. 


George E. Cessford has been appointed district master me- 
chanic of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, with office 
at Miles City, Mon., succeeding A. V. Manchester, resigned. 


D. B. Bartholomew, assistant supervisor of signals of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Camden, N. J., has been appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of signals of the New York division, with 
office at Jersey City, N. J. 

W. H. V. Rosing has been appointed assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon of the St. Louis & San Francisco, in special charge 
of mechanical matters. (See an item under Executive, Fnancial 
& Legal.) 

B. M. McDonald, division engineer of the Pennsylvania division 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, at Jersey Shore, Pa., 
has been appointed division engineer of the Western division, 
with office at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding D. L. Sommerville, pro- 
moted. J. M. Fitzgerald, assistant signal engineer, at Albany, 
has been appointed engineer maintenance of signals, with office 
at Albany. J. Parker, signal supervisor, at Buffalo, has been 
appointed signal supervisor of the Western division, with office 
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at Rochester, and J. W. Hackett, of the signal department «i 
Albany, has been appointed signal supervisor of the Buffal 
division, with office at Buffalo, succeeding Mr. Parker. 


B. M. McDonald, who has been appointed division engineer o: 
the Western division of the New York Central & Hudson Rive; 
with office at Buffalo, N. Y., was born January 17, 1872, a: 
Springfield, Mass., and graduated from the high school of hi; 
native town in 1891, and in 1896, he graduated from the Schox 
of Civil Engineering at Lehigh University. In 1897 Mr. Me 
Donald entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad in th: 
maintenance of way department, and in May, 1899, he went to 
the New York Central & Hudson River, and since that time lx 
has been in the service of that company, consecutively, as assist- 
ant supervisor of track on the Harlem division and the Mohawk 
division, then supervisor of track on the Western division: 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg division, and Mohawk division. 
On July 1, 1905, he was appointed division engineer of the Penn 
sylvania division with office at Jersey Shore, Pa., which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as division engineer 
of the Western division. 


Rebert L. Doolittle, whose appointment as superintendent of 
motive power of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office 
at Fitzgerald, Ga., has been announced in these columns, .was 
born in April, 1867, at 
Waverly, Ala. He was 
educated in the common 
schools and began rail- 
way work in January, 
1885, as a _ locomotive 
fireman on the Columbus 
& Western, now a 
part of the Central of 
Georgia, and the fol- 
lowing year went to the 
East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia, now a part 
of the Southern Rail- 
way, as a machinist’s ap- 
prentice. In 1893 he was 
appointed general fore- 
man of the steam lines 
of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway, at At- 
lanta, Ga., and two years 
later entered the service 
of the Atlanta Consoli- 
dated Street Railway. 
From 1897 until Janu- 
ary, 1902, he was out of railway work, and was then appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Central of Georgia, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. He left this position in August, 1905, and again 





R. L. Doolittle. 


returned to railway work in July, 1907, as assistant master me- 


chanic on the Central of Georgia, at Macon, Ga. In October, 
1907, he went to the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic as master 
mechanic, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent of motive power. 


Special Officers. 


F. E. Resler has been appointed agent of the land and in- 


dustrial department of the Southern Railway and the Mobile 
& Ohio, with office at Columbus, Miss., a new agency. 


OBITUARY. 





W. S. Polhemus, until the latter part of 1909 joint division 
superintendent of the Texas & Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas at Fort Worth, Tex., died at Fort Worth on April 13, 
at the age of 73 years. Mr. Polhemus began railway work as a 
brakeman on the New York Central & Hudson River. He 
went to the Central of New Jersey as assistant superintendent. 
and was then division superintendent and later general superin- 
tendent. In 1888 he was.appointed joint division superintendent 
of the T. & P. and the M., K. & T., at Forth, Worth, Texas. 

Ford Woods, until January, 1911, assistant general freight 
agent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Cincinnati Northern, with office at Indianapolis, Ind., died in 
that city on April J4. Mr. Woods was born. at Albion,, Ill. in 
August, 1850, and began railway work in 1867 with the Illinois 
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Central. From that time until his retirement last January he 
was connected with the freight traffic department of different 
roads in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. He became assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Big Four in 1890,-and for a number 
of years from 1893 was general freight agent of the Peoria & 
Eastern division of that road. 


Charles W. Goodyear, former president of the Buffalo & Sus- 
guehanna, the New Orleans Great Northern and the Buffalo, 
Attica & Arcade, died at Buffalo, N. Y., on April 17. Mr. 
Goodyear was born October 5, 1846, at Cortland, N. Y., and 
was educated at Cortland Academy. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1871, and practiced law until 1887, when he was elected 
vice-president of the Sinnemahoning Railroad, now a part of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna. Mr. Goodyear was interested in 
the development of timber and coal lands, and his interest in 
railway construction began in connection with the development 
of his lumber interests. His brother, F. S. Goodyear, was 
associated with him in his Pennsylvania enterprises and also 
in the development of yellow pine timber lands in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Mr. Goodyear was also interested in numerous 
industrial and banking institutions, and was a director in the 
General Railway Signal Company of Rochester. 


Edward A. Moseley, secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, died at his home in Washington, April 18, after a 
long illness. He had been suffering from heart trouble since last 
summer, and this was complicated at the last with acute kidney 
disease. Mr. Moseley was born in Newburyport, Mass., in 1846. 
He first came into national prominence in 1887, having been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
organization of that body in that year; but before this he had 
been a member of the legislature of Massachusetts, and was 
active in politics in that state. On going to Washington he at 
once took a hand in the efforts of the railway brotherhoods to 
secure such legislation as they wanted from Congress, and he has 
been prominent in everything of that kind that has been done at 
the capital during these 24 years. His energy and success in these 
lines made him very popular with all of the brotherhoods, and 
his office was filled with engrossed testimonials to his friendliness, 
and to the great value of his humanitarian labors. The legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts adopted a joint resolution thanking him 
for what he had done. After the war in Cuba the administration 
of that country called upon Mr. Moseley, as secretary of the com- 
mission, to guide the new government in the establishment of 
freight tariffs and other traffic regulations; he went to Cuba, 
furnished what they wanted, and took no pay for his services. 
With similar unselfishness he espoused the cause of the labor 
unions in law suits to test the validity of the safety appliance 
laws, appearing in the supreme court as their attorney, without 
compensation. On the establishment of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission in 1902, President Roosevelt appointed Mr. 
Moseley assistant recorder of that body. About a year ago the 
University of Notre Dame (Indiana) conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Mr. Moseley is survived by a widow, 
a daughter, two brothers and a sister. 

Secretary Moseley has been known to railway men mostly in 
his capacity of champion of the employees in the enactment and 
enforcement of the safety appliance laws. He was a man of inde- 
pendent means, and no one ever charged him with other than 
honest generosity in what he did for the trainmen; but, glorying 
in his Irish blood, he avowed that he loved a fight, and those 
railway officers who measured swords with him sometimes 
thought he carried this love too far. This was only one side of 
his character, however, for he was a most genial companion. 
Hie saw to it that the railways were vigorously prosecuted for 
violations of the coupler law and, on the other hand, resisted 
pressure put on him to try to enforce to the letter the unworkable 
air-brake law, as applied to long trains on steep grades. 

Though neither a mechanical man nor a railway expert he has 
heen entrusted by the commission with substantially the entire 
inanagement of the safety appliance laws; and those Washington 
correspondents who say that he was the adviser of presidents and 
congressmen are not far from right, for these law-makers have 

niformly made it their business to know the desires of the 

‘bor unions, and on this subject, in the railway field, no one 

uld inform them more accurately than Mr. Moseley. And it 

‘ust be said that in many cases he caused those desires to be 
sore reasonable than they otherwise would have been. 
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Railway Construction, 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 








Battimore & Outo.—A contract has been given to H. S. Ker- 
baugh, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa., for piercing a tunnel at 
the summit of the Allegheny mountains in the vicinity of Sand 
Patch, Pa. The new tunnel will be of standard B. & O. design, 
with a bore of about 4,000 ft. and 30 ft. high, double-tracked 
throughout and lined with brick. Sand Patch is on the Connells- 
ville division between Cumberland, Md., and Connellsville, Pa. 
The new tunnel is to cost about $1,250,000. It will greatly facili- 
tate the operation of trains by providing three tracks on one of 
the busiest sections of the train line to Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
Work on the improvement will be started without delay. 


BIRMINGHAM & NoRTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that a con- 
tract has been given to J. W. Wright, Jr., Union Springs, Ala., 
to build from Jackson, Tenn., northwest to Dyersburg, 50 miles. 
The contract calls for the completion of the work within six 
months. Construction work is to be started at the Jackson end. 
The work calls for the handling of about 500,000 cu. yds. of 
earth work, clearing 100 acres of land, constructing 3,300 lin. ft. 
of trestles and building a 70-ft. steel span across Forked Deer 
river. The line will pass through Madison, Crockett and Dyer 
counties, via the towns of Whitestore, Humphries, Bells, Alamo, 
Crockett Mills, Friendship and Bessents, and traverses some of 
the best timber and farming lands in west Tennessee. Connection 
will be made with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the 
Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio at Jackson; the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Bells, and with the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf at Dyersburg. R. M. Hall, president, 
Jackson; Mike Harvey, chief engineer, Dyersburg. (March rz, 
p; 525.) 


Canapa & GuLF TERMINAL.—An officer of this company, which 
operates a line from Ste. Flavie, Que., via Little Metis to Matane, 
36 miles, is quoted as saying that plans are nearing completion 
to build an extension through the Gaspe peninsula to Gaspe basin, 
about 180 miles. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—This company is said to be asking for 
bids up to May 12 to build 163 miles of line as follows: Hope, 
B. C., to Boston Bar, 40 miles; Boston Bar to Lytton, 28 miles; 
Lytton to Ashcroft, 44 miles; Ashcroft to Kamloops, 51 miles. 
Some of the work will be heavy, and there will be a large 
amount of tunnels, including one of 2,400 ft. on the north side 
of Kamloops lake at Big Bluff. There will also be a 2,000-ft. 
tunnel through the mountain near Yale. Construction work 
along the Fraser river will cost $300,000 a mile. It is under- 
stood that it will cost $15,000,000 to build the 163 miles. 


Cuicaco, Mempuis & Gutr.—According to press reports, this 
company proposes to build an extension from Hickman, Ky., 
northeast through Fulton, Hickman, Carlisle, Ballard and 
McCracken counties to Paducah, about 50 miles. 


Et Paso & SouTHWESTERN.—An officer writes regarding the 
press reports that an extension is to be built to Tucson, Ariz., 
that the company is considering the construction of such a line, 
but has not yet definitely decided to carry out the work. (No- 
vember 25, p. 1023.) 


Erie Raiiroap.—An officer sends us particulars of second- 
track work on the Meadville and Cincinnati divisions, as fol- 
lows: The entire Cincinnati division east of Marion, Ohio, will 
be. double-tracked when the present improvements now under 
way and the improvements now authorized are completed, with 
the exception of one mile through the city of Akron. Second- 
track work has been completed on the Cincinnati division from 
Sherman to Sterling, 9.7 miles, and from Nankin to Ashland, 
4.4 miles. Bids have just been received for second-track work 
from Tallmadge to Hills, 3.0 miles; West Salem to Polk; 
5.4 miles, and from Barberton to Sherman, 2.7 miles, and bids 
are now being prepared for second-track work irom Creston to 
West Salem, 9.2 miles, and Milton to Summit, Pa., 6.5 miles. 
On the Meadville division similar work has been completed from 
Braceville, Ohio, to Windham, 5.0 miles, and work is now under 
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way from Ravenna to a point five miles east, and from Brady 
lake to Kent, 1.6 miles. 

Regarding the reports that the New Castle branch is to be 
double-tracked, an officer writes that the company has not made 
any definite plans at present to carry out this work. 


Fairmont & PitrspurcH.—According to press reports, contracts 
will be let and work is to be started soon on the first section 
of this line from Blacksville, at the state line between Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, north to Waynesburg, Pa., 13 miles. 
The company was organized to build from Fairmont, W. Va., 
north via Blacksville and Waynesburg, Pa., to Pittsburgh, about 
75 miles, with a loop line from Fairmont, northwest. Right-of- 
way from Waynesburg has been secured to Bridgeville, in Alle- 
gheny county. W. M. Laws, Jersey City, N. J.; J. F. Beatty, 
Mannington, W. Va., and S. E. Miller, Fairmont, are said to be 
interested. 


FRESNO, COALINGA & MontTErEY.—This company will soon 
begin construction work on the Fresno-Coalinga division and 
later will build the Monterey-Hollister branch. Albert Albrecht 
is the promoter. 


GitmorE & PitTspurRGH.—According to press reports this com- 
pany has given a contract for building an extension beyond Sal- 
mon City, Idaho. This includes the section down the river be- 
yond Shoup, and near the mouth of Pine creek. 


Great NorTHERN.—An officer writes regarding the reports 
that work is to be started in June on the Midland of Manitoba, 
from Winnipeg, Man., south to the international boundary, also 
on terminals to be built at Winnipeg, that no instructions to 
commence this work have yet been given. (April 7, p. 877.) 


GREAT SOUTHERN.—According to press reports, this company 
will start work within 60 days on an extension from Dufur, Ore., 
south to Juniper Flats, 40 miles. It is understood that it will 
cost $1,000,000 to build the line. Surveys have been made and 
bids are being asked for the work. The company now operates 
a 30-mile line from The Dalles to Dufur. 


HAGERSTOWN & CLEARSPRING (Electric).—An officer writes that 
contracts are to be let after April 28 to build from Hagerstown, 
Md., west through Huyett and Wilsons to Clearspring, 12 miles. 
J. B. Ferguson, Hagerstown, may be addressed. 


Hanrorp & SumMMiT LAKE (Electric).—According to press re- 
ports, this company will build an extension from Hardwick, Cal., 
to Jamison, 36 miles. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—The improvement plans for this year 
include double tracking the lines from New Orleans, La., 
north to Ponchatoula, 48 miles, and rectifying grades between 
Macomb City and New Orleans, 105 miles, about $1,000,000 will 
be spent. With this double-track work completed, the Illinois 
Central will have a two-track line between Chicago and 
New Orleans. 


LaKE SUPERIOR SOUTHERN.—This company proposes to build 
from Huron bay, on the shore of Lake Superior, Mich., south- 
erly through Baraga, Marquette and Iron counties, and eventu- 
ally through Wisconsin to Madison, in all about 260 miles. The 
route is through the iron district of the upper peninsula and tra- 
verses a well timbered section. The offices of the company are 
at Madison. 


Louisvitte & NASuHvILLE—A contract has been given to 
Thrasher & Gunter, Knoxville, Tenn., for grading the yard on 
the Kentucky division about six miles south of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The same contractors have had for some time a contract for en- 
larging the tunnel at Covington, Ky. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & Sautt Ste. Marie.—An officer 
writes that contracts have been let to Foley, Welch & Stewart, 
St Paul, Minn., for work on the line from Frederick, Wis., 
north to Duluth, Minn. (Match 24, p. 711.) 


Mitt VALLEY & Mr. Tamatpats (Electric.)—This company, 
which operates the Mount Tamalpais Railway, will extend that 
line, it is said, from Westpoint, Cal., to Willow Camp, seven 
miles. The offices of the company are at San Francisco. 


Missour!l, ARKANSAS & GutF.—Incorporated in Missouri with 
$2,000,000 capital, and office at Rolla, Mo. The plans call for 
building from Rolla south to Bakersfield, 125 miles. 
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New Iserta & NorTHERN.—This company is said. to be makiny 
surveys for an extension north to Moreauville, La., about 30 
miles. .The company now operates a 48-mile line from Port 
Barre to New Iberia. 


OreGON SHorT Line.—An officer writes that the company ha: 
made a survey for a line from Saline, Utah, on the Lucin ¢ut- 
off, northwest to Burley, Idaho, but at the present time there i. 
no prospect or intention of constructing such a line, as condi- 
tions do not warrant it. The company, however, expects to 
build this year that section of the line from Burley, southeas: 
to Kelton Summit, about 60 miles. This line will traverse a 
section of Idaho that is rapidly being developed argriculturally. 
As yet no work has been started, but survey is being retraced 
and work will probably be started in the near future. (April 
14, p. 926.) 


Paciric Power & LicHt Co.—This company will build an 
electric line, it is said, from the mouth of the White Salmon 
river, Wash., to Trout lake, 30 miles. The offices of the com- 
pany are at Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA SySTEM.—The record of the mileage of the road 
on: December 31, 1910, shows that the total length of main 
line on the lines east of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Erie, is 5,323 miles, 
with 1,858 miles of second-track; 548 miles of third-track; 475 
miles of fourth-track, and 4,396 miles of company’s sidings, a 
total of 12,600 miles. There was an increase of 19 miles of 
first-track; 32 miles of second-track; five miles of third-track ; 
six miles of fourth-track, and 97 miles of company’s sidings, a 
total increase of 159 miles. On the Pennsylvania Lines west of 
Pittsburgh and Erie, the mileage is 2,911 miles of first-track, 
1,296 miles of second-track; 192 miles of third-track; 101 miles 
of fourth-track, and 2,408 miles of company’s sidings, a total of 
6,908 miles. During the year there was an increase of 103 miles 
of second-track, eight miles of third-track; 10 miles of fourth- 
track, and 69 miles of company’s sidings, and a decree of 0.5 
mile of first-track, making a total increase of 189.5 miles. The 
mileage of the Vandalia Railroad is: First-track, 923 miles; 
second-track, 106 miles; third-track, eight miles, and company’s 
sidings, 679 miles, a total of 1,716 miles. During the year there 
was an increase of 22.12 miles of second-track and 35.24 miles 
of company’s sidings, and a decrease of 0.62 miles of first- 
track, making a total increase of 56.74 miles. The grand total 
of all lines, including those operated by and associated in in- 
terest with the Pennsylvania Railroad, is 11,263 miles of first- 
track, 3,524 miles of second-track; 780 miles of third-track; 593 
miles of fourth-track, and 8,457 miles of company’s sidings, a 
total of 24,617 miles. Of this 6,324 miles of first-track is east, 
and 4,939 miles west of Pittsburgh and Erie. 


PRAIRIE Farm & SOUTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that con- 
tracts are to be let soon for work on the line between Prairie 
Farm, Wis., and Emerald, 22 miles. George E. Scott, president, 
Prairie Farm. (November 18, p. 985.) 


SouTHERN COoLONIZATION.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany will build from Whittier, Fla., south via Pine Island, 
Deeso, Halsey and St. George to Bassenger, 34.7 miles. The 
work calls for the handling of about 12,000 cu. yds. a mile. 
There will be 4,000 ft. of trestles, also station buildings and 
water tanks. The work will be carried out by day labor. F. B. 
Lynch, president, St. Paul, Minn., and C. H. Armstrong, chief 
engineer, Kissimmee, Fla., and Rochester, Minn. 


Texas Roaps.—The Gulf & Rio Grande Construction Company 
has been given a charter in Texas with $100,000 capital. The 
company proposes to build a railway through southwest Texas 
from a point on the gulf of Mexico, west to Eagle Pass, about 
200 miles. The incorporators include: A. L. Lilliendahl, Saltillo, 
Mex.; L. Frisby, Beeville, Texas; R. P. Coon and A. Tolle, San 
Antonio, and R. K. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Unitep RaiLways.—This company has announced that it will 
open for traffic on April 16, the extension from North Plains, 
Ore., to Banks. 


VANDALIA RAILROAD.—See Pennsylvania System. 


Wisconsin NorTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany expects to build about 10 miles of logging branches, and 
will carry out the work with its own men. 
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\~n ArsBcor.—Farson, Son & Co. and J. S. Bache & Co., both 
of New York, have bought $600,000 two-year 5 per cent. notes 
£ the Ann Arbor and are offering them at 99. The notes 
ire secured by the deposit of $1,000,000 second mortgage bonds. 

The Ann Arbor, according to a press dispatch from Toledo, 
has bought control of the Manistique & Lake Superior. Con- 
trol of the Manistique & Lake Superior was held by H. B. 
Hollins and associates, who until recently were also in control 
»f the Ann Arbor. 


rLANTIC, WAycross & NorTHERN.—Stockholders have voted to 
authorize an issue of $4,800,000 bonds. 


BaLtimMorE & Onto, CuIcAGO TERMINAL.—The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals has denied a petition of the minority 
common stockholders to intervene in the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings brought against the predecessor company, the Chi- 
cago Terminal Transfer. The minority stockholders did not 
press their claims until after the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
bought in the property, had settled with the preferred stock- 
holders and had refused to make any offer for the minority 
common stock. The court held that a resale would not bene- 
fit the common stockholders. 


» 
> 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Wm. A. Read & Co., New York, and 
the Dominion Securities Corporation, Toronto, Can., have 
bought $3,500,000 equipment mortgage 4% per cent. bonds 
series Al, issued by the Imperial Rolling Stock Company, and 
guaranteed principal and interest by the Canadian Northern. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN.—W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., has been 
elected a director, succeeding Frank Work, deceased. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric—Speyer & Co., New York, 
have bought $1,494,000 first and refunding mortgage 4 per 
cent. bonds, due 1934, issued to retire an equal amount of 
Choctaw collateral 4 per cent. bonds, series I, maturing 
May 1, 1911. 


CINCINNATI, NEw OrLEANS & TEXxAs Paciric.—Potter, Choate 
& Prentice, New York, have bought $1,000,000 4% per cent. 
ten year equipment trust certificates, series “C.” The certi- 
ficates were resold at a price understood to be such as to yield 
the investor 4.60 per cent. 


CLEVELAND, AKRON & ColumBus.--See Pennsylvania Railsoad. 


CLEVELAND SHORT Line.—This company, whose capital stock is 
owned by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, has been 
granted permission to increase the outstanding stock from 
$3,750,000 to 7,375,000. A mortgage has been authorized to 
secure $20,000,000 bonds. It is understood that at least a 
part of these bonds will be issued in the near future. 


— 


“AGLES MERE RartroAp.—H. L. Greyelin has been appointed re- 
ceiver of this narrow gage road which runs from Sonestown, 
Pa., to Eagles Mere Park, ten miles. 


HockInG VALLEY.—The United States Supreme Court has denied 
a writ of mandamus directing the United States District Court 
to return to the state courts he case brough to restrain the 
officers of the Hocking Valley from merging this property 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio. The case therefore will be tried 
in Federal Court. 


ILiinots CENTRAL.—This company is to take over at foreclosure 
sale on May 5 the Jndianapolis Southern. The main line of the 
indianapolis Southern runs from Effingham, Ill, to In- 
cianapolis, Ind., 177 miles. 


INieERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.—The receiver of this com- 
pany and the Texas Railroad Commission have come to an 
“greement in regard to the valuation to be placed on the prop- 
crty for the purpose of issuing new securities after foreclosure 
sale and reorganization. The commission has agreed to an 
.ddition of $3,000,000 to the original $31,000,000 at which the 
roperty -was valued. This makes the present valuation 
“34,000,000, the additional $3,000,000 being allowed for fran- 


lise value. 


Mine Centrat.—This company has sold to F. E. Moseley & Co., 
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‘ew York, $1,500,000 one year 4 per cent. notes, dated April 
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1, 1911. The proceeds of the sale are to be used to pay a 
like amount of 5 per cent. four year notes maturing June 1. 


MANISTIQUE & LAKE SuperIor.—See Ann Arbor. 


MANITOULIN & NortTH SHOoRE.—This company has applied to the 
Canadian Parliament for permission to change its name. to the 
Algoma Eastern. The company has made a mortgage to se- 
cure $3,000,000 5 per cent. first mortgage fifty year bonds, 
guaranteed principal and interest by the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RAitway (St. Louis).—G. H. Walker has beer 
elected a director, succeeding W. D. Orthwein, resigned. 


Mrssourt Pactric.—After the retirement of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
from Missouri Pacific affairs, mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue it was announced that Speyer & Co., New York, will 
be substituted for Kuhn, Loeb & Co., as bankers, and all 
the other new interests on the board, including the Rocke- 
fellers, the Deutsche Bank and Blair & Co. are, according to 
present plans, to remain identified with the company as origi- 
nally planned. James Speyer and Frank Vanderlip, it is un- 
derstood, are to be elected directors, succeeding Paul M. 
Warburg and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL.—See Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—This company has bought, it is un- 
derstood, nearly the entire minority stockholdings of the 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, heretofore held in Holland. 
The price paid is said to have been about 92. The Cleveland, 
Akron & Columbus runs from Hudson, Ohio, to Columbus, 
144 miles. 

William C. Bruce, counsel for the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Maryland, has filed his opinion with the commission 
holding that the lease of the Northern Central to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the issue of additional stock is legal. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Blair & Co., and Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., both of New York, are offering $19,000,000 refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1909-1959 at 8314. (January 20, 
p. 145.) 


SOUTHERN Raitway.—Kissel, Kinnicu:t & Co., New York, have 
prepared an analysis of the present earnings and future earning 
possibilities of the Southern Railway. The circular containing 
this analysis contains a rather interesting chart showing the 
course of the net income, total charges, and surplus since 1896. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company has called for pay- 
ment on August 1, 1911, $4,000,000 4% per cent. notes, due 
February 1, 1912, but redeemable at par on 90 days’ notice. 
The notes were secured by the deposit of the entire issue of 
$4,500,000 stock and $4,500,000 first mortgage bonds of the 
Arkansas Valley & Western. Cash for the redemption of these 
notes was provided through the recent sale of $7,000,000 gen- 
eral lien 15-20 year 5 per cent. bonds. 


TENNESSEE & NortH CAROLINA.—A press despatch from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., says that the Champion Lumber Company, which 
has bought about 10,000 acres of timber land in North Caro- 
lina, near the Tennessee line, is to take over the control of the 
Tennessee & North Carolina. 


WaBASH-PITTsBuRGH TERMINAL.—The $433,771 receiver’s cer- 
tificates due April 11, 1911, have been extended for one year. 


The Russian government has introduced a bill in the duma 
permitting railways to be built by private companies. It states 
that in Russia the railway mileage is only one-tenth that of 
America and one-fifth that of Western Europe, The supporters 
of the proposition claim that the increase of the Russian net- 
work of railways is necessary for the further development of the 
productive forces of the country. The government on its own 
account cannot, it is stated, increase its railway building pro- 
gram, owing to a large number of unavoidable expenditures, 
hence it finds it necessary to grant concessions for private rail- 
way construction. These private railway companies will re- 
ceive remuneration for the outlays made on preliminary railway 
surveys and determination of directions and locations from the 
capital stock. The time limit for the purchase of a private line 
by the iinperial government is 25 years. 


Supply Crade Section. 


Jenkins Bros., New York, have moved their general offices from 
71 John street, to 80 White street. 


Alexander Crawford has been made purchasing agent for the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has enlarged 
its quarters in the Fisher building, by taking nearly the whole 
10th floor. 

Rodman Gilder, secretary of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J., has resigned to go to Dick Bros. & Co., New 
York, brokers. 


The Kennicott Company, Chicago, has moved its sales offices 
from the sixth to the fourth floor of the Corn Exchange Bank 
building. It will have about half the entire floor. 


Gardiner M. Lane, of Lee, Higginson & Co., New York, 
brokers, was elected to the board of directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation on April 17, succeeding the late Na- 
thaniel Thayer. 

Frank B. Hart, formerly sales manager of the Ohio Steel & 
Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, has resigned and organized the 
firm of Hart, Doane & Hart, Rector building, Chicago, dealers in 
railway and industrial supplies. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, New 
York, has moved its Chicago office from the Rookery to the 
Peoples Gas building, where it will have about double the space 
afforded in its present quarters. The company has been in its 
present offices for the past 12 years. 

The United States Electric Company, New York, has received 
orders from the Canadian Pacific for 255 Gill selectors. The 
Canadian Pacific makes extensive use of the telephone in train 
despatching. Gill selectors have also been ordered lately by the 
Seaboard Air Line for 74 telephone stations and by the Atlantic 
Coast Line for 88 stations. The Seaboard Air Line has used 52 
Gill selectors for about a year; all of them on one line. 

The Power Specialty Company, New York, has received or- 
ders from the following companies, among others for Foster 
superheaters: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway Company; Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany; New York, New Haven & Hartford; El Paso Electric 
Railway Company. .With one éxception these contracts are all 
from previous users of Foster superheaters, and in many cases 
the contracts represent from the fifth to the fifteenth repeat 
order. 

The government of a Latin-American country has under 
consideration the construction of roundhouses and _rail- 
way repair shops at a cost of $60,000 or $70,000. The plans 
have been prepared, and it is expected that construction will be 
begun before the end of the year. It is proposed to put in 
up-to-date machinery suitable to rebuild an engine or thoroughly 
overhaul a coach. The address of the official in charge may be 
had by applying to the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
D. C. File No. 6,541. 

The Boss Nut Company, Chicago, announces that arrange- 
ments have been made for the United States Steel Corporation 
to make the Boss nuts at the Joliet, Ill., plant. Special ma- 
chinery is being installed for that purpose. J. A. McLean, for- 
merly with the American Arch Company, New York, joined the 
sales department of the Boss Nut Company, April 1, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The Adreon Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed southwestern representative of 
this company, and a branch office has been opened in the Candler 
building, Atlanta, Ga. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Melting Furnaces—The Rockwell Furnace Company, New 
York, in bulletin 28 illustrates and discusses its Simplex melting 
furnace for melting aluminum, brass, bronze, etc. 

Electric Fans—The General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has devoted bulletin No. 4806 to its ceiling, column and 
desk fans. Illustrations, price lists and dimension tables are 
included. 

Generating Sets—The Crocker Wheeler Company, Ampere, 


N. J., has published in bulletin No. 130 a description of its small 
direct current generating sets, consisting of Crocker Wheeler 
generators, 1.75 to 21 k. w., driven by Giles type E engines. This 
bulletin supersedes bulletin No. 109. 


Signal Relays.—The Hall Signal Company, New York, has pub- 
lished a small illustrated booklet describing its new signal relays. 
It claims that this is a-line of relays in which the resistance of 
the contact does not increase with use, and in which every known 
precaution has been taken for the prevention of signal failures. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


ARMOURDALE, Kas.—See Kansas City, Mo. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Western Maryland has bought the block 
adjoining its main terminal, and it is announced will build a 
passenger and freight depot on the site. 


Boytes, ALA.—The new shops of the Louisville & Nashville 
will probably be completed within the next 60 or 90 days, the 
total cost being approximately $700,000. 

CHICKASHA, OxLA.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
let the contract to A. W. Lane, Chicago, for the building of a 
one- and two-story, 32 ft. x 200 ft., brick and plaster, $35,000 
passenger station. 

GLeNwoop, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
Second district, has authorized the New York Central & Hudson 
River to discontinue its present Glenwood station at the foot 
of Point street in the city of Yonkers, on the condition that a 
new station with ample accommodations, including elevators and 
other facilities for the handling of baggage be provided at the 
foot of Glenwood avenue. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—According to press reports, plans are being 
made by the Piedmont & Northern (Electric) to build shops in 
Greenville. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
built a new freight house and team tracks in Kansas City, and 
will improve its yard at Armourdale during the coming season. 
Other work on the second division includes a large amount of 
bank widening, the building of three eating houses and two coal 
chutes. 


MippLtetown, N. Y.—An officer of the New York, Ontario & 
Western writes that the company is putting up an erecting shop 
65 ft. x 360 ft., two stories high, and a storehouse 33 ft. x 218 
ft., one-half of which is to be two stories high; also an addition 
to the power house, 45 ft. x 110 ft. This work is under con- 
tract with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., and will probably 
be finished in July. The estimated cost of improvements is 
$250,000. 

OpetikA, ALA——An officer of the Central of Georgia writes 
that the company is considering the question of remodeling the 
present station at Opelika, the work is to be carried out by the 
company’s men. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Southern Pacific has plans made, 
it is said, for building an addition to the hospital at San Fran- 
cisco, for which bids are not being asked. It is understood that 
the improvements will cost $35,000. 

SpokANE, WasH.—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company has given contracts at $900,000 for steel for 
two bridges on the North Coast division. One of the bridges 
will be the largest in the northwest, crossing the Snake river 
at an elevation of 275 ft., near the mouth of the Palouse river. 
It will be 4,070 ft. long, and besides crossing the river also will 
cross the old O. R. & N. and Northern Pacific tracks. Due to 
its height false work is out of the question, and a huge traveler 
will be erected to put the steel in place. The second bridge 
will be built over the Spokane river at the mouth of Hangman 
creek, it will cross both streams. It will be 165 ft. high and 
3,400 ft. long. Both bridges are to be completed within 15 
months and work will be commenced at once. 

ToLepo, Oun1o.—The Pennsylvania recently bought the property 
of the old Toledo rolling mill of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company, and, it is said, will convert the building into repair 
and car shops. 
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RAILWAY 


Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Cuban is making inquiries on 10 locomotives. 


The Chicago & North Western has ordered 30 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


The Marshall & East Texas is said to have bought two 75-ton 
locomotives from the Kilby Locomotive & Machine Company. 
This item is not .confirmed. 


The Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern has ordered one 
404-E-80 electric locomotive. The American Locomotive Com- 
pany will furnish the mechanical equipment and the General 
Electric Company the electrical equipment. 


The Bingham & Garfield, mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 17 as having ordered 1 Mallet locomotive from 
the American Locomotive Company, placed an order for 2 Mallet 
locomotives at that time with the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf has ordered 4 consolidation 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The dimen- 
sions of the cylinders will be 20 in. x 26 in., the diameter of the 
driving wheels will be 46 in., and the total weight in working 
order will be 165,000 Ibs. 


The New York, Ontario & Western has ordered 2 six-wheel 
switching locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
The dimensions of the cylinders will be 20% in. x 26 in., the 
diameter of the driving wheels will be 51 in., and the total weight 
in working order willbe 150,000 Ibs. 


The San Antonio & Aransas Pass, mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of March 10 as being in the market for 4 mogul 
locomotives, has ordered this equipment. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works will build 3 of these locomotives, and the Lima 
Locomotive & Machine Company will build 1. The cylinders 
will be 19 in. x 26 in., and the total weight in working order will 
‘be 150,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Midland Valley is in the market for coaches and com- 
dination cars. 


The Erie has ordered 10 all steel frame box cars and 4 steel 
underframes for passenger cars from the Kennicott Company. 


J. G. White & Co., New York, is in the market for 50 twenty- 
ton steel underframe box cars. These cars are for use in Cuba, 
and will have a gage of 1 meter. 


The Seaboard Air Line is in the market for 30 caboose cars in 
addition to the 1,000 box and 200 phosphate cars mentioned in 
the Railway Age Gazette of April 7. 


The New York Central Lines are building 1,000 refrigerator 
cars at their shops at East Rochester, N. Y., for the Merchants’ 
Despatch Transportation, New York. 


The Pittsburg & Lake Erie has ordered 1,000 fifty-ton gondola 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company, and 1,000 forty-ton 
coke cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is in the market for 7,500 tons of rails. 


The New Orleans Railway & Light Company has ordered 500 
tons of rails from the Carnegie Steel Company. 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has ordered 100 
tons of rails from the Maryland Steel Company. 


The Galveston, Houston & Henderson has ordered 735 tons 
of rails from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


The. Pennsylvania is reported to have ordered 6,000 tons of 
plates and shapes from the Cambria Steel Company, for use in 
the shops at Altoona, and 500 tons of fabricated steel for its 
new freight sheds at Harrisburg, Pa., from the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission is asking bids until May 10 
on rails, frogs, switches, switch stands, tie plates, angle bars, 
track bolts and spikes, etc. Circular No. 628. 


The Boston Elevated has ordered 600 tons of Bessemer rails 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and 1,200 tons of open 
hearth rails from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 31 as being in the market for 14,000 tons of 
rails, has ordered 8,000 tons from the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, and 6,000 tons from the Steel Corporation. 


General Conditions in Steel_—Buying in the steel industry con- 
tinues to be very light, but prices hold firm. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is operating at about 73 per cent. of its capacity. A decrease 
both in orders and unfilled tonnage is expected for the month of 
April, but inquiries are large, so a marked improvement is 
looked for next month. 


The Kansas City Terminal will soon displace the old 36-lever 
hydro-pneumatic interlocking machine at the west end of the 
Union station with an electro-pneumatic machine of 59 levers. 
The signals will be made dwarfs in almost all cases. The old 
switch movements will be retained. Electric detector locking 
will be used. 


Manganese Frog Crossings. 


The accompanying illustration shows a model of the R-N-R 
single and double manganese frog crossings made by the Indian- 
apolis Switch & Frog Company, Springfield, Ohio. The model 
is a convenient means of exhibiting these frogs; it has already 
been used at the Coliseum exhibit during the engineering con- 
vention in Chicago last month. 

The frog is cast in one piece, thus eliminating the 10 pairs of 
splices used on the built-up frog. The connecting rails are 
joined directly to the frogs proper by manganese easers, giving 
good solid connections. There are no parts of these frogs which, 
when they are to be renewed, require the removal of the frog 
itself. In other words, when the crossings are put down they 
need not be disturbed during the life of the manganese. 

This frog should maintain a maximum width of tread at all 
connections beyond the points of intersection, eliminating point 
and joint pounding so as to make the frog nearly as smooth 
riding as the rail itself. The single end R-N-R frogs are now 
in use on nearly 50 of the large railways. 





R-N-R_ Single 





and Double Manganese Frog Crossings. 
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Metal Weather Strip for Coach’ Window Sash. 


The ordinary coach window sash is held in place by wooden 
stops and an effort is made to keep out dust and rain by weather 
strips applied on the outside, but the pressure of the wind will 





Horizcntal Section of Acme Window Sash. 


sometimes force the sash inward away from the weather strip, 
making an opening for dust and rain to enter. The Acme Supply 
Company, Chicago, has designed metal stops and weather strips 
which tend to overcome this objection. A partial horizontal 
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‘desirable for car insulation. 
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Acme Window Sash Showing V-Shaped Metal Strips. 


section through the sash shows the metallic stop at A, the vertical 
weather strip at B and the horizontal strips on the sill at C. 
In the other illustration the V-shaped horizontal strips are shown 
in section. The one on the sash wedges tightly on the fixed one 








Vor.: 50, No. 16. 
on the sill, and the weight of sash tends to keep the joint tic‘ 
as the sash does not rest on the wooden sill as is usually : .. 
case. 

Any irregularity in the fit of the wood portion of the sash, ¢.. 
to shrinkage or warping, causes leakage in the usual constructi 4, 
but in these windows the spring of the V-shaped metal str: .< 
overcomes this difficulty and with excessive wind pressure fr: 
the outside the joints become tighter. The same is true of ie 
vertical metal strip B; the wind pressure on the outside ‘s 
constantly tending to keep this joint tight. The metallic stop \ 
is slotted diagonally, so that when the catch is in, the weight 
of the sash tends to make it bear hard against the inner surface, 
which also has the effect of making a tight joint. Tests of the 
stops and metal weather strips have been made with oe ain 
air and with water under pressure som a hose and no leaka: 
was observed. 





Insulation for Steel Passenger and Refrigerator Cars. 


After considerable experience with various kinds of insulatiig 
materials for steel passenger and refrigerator cars, Resisto |n- 
sulation, manufactured by the General Railway Supply Company 
Chicago, has been found to be very satisfactory. It is a non- 
conductor of heat and is non-absorbent, thus giving protection 
against varying temperatures, fire and water, which makes it 
The felt and its protective coat- 
ings are flexible and may be made to conform to any curved 
surface of large or small radius without injury to its fibers. It 
is also very light as compared with other insulating materials. 
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Resisto Insulation Applied to Steel Passenger Car. 


Numerous tests conducted by railways, car builders and pri- 
vate laboratories have demonstrated that Resisto Insulation is 
especially efficient as an insulating material for all-steel pas- 
senger cars, and reports of the methods and results of these 
tests will be furnished on application. Resisto “eryte 1s 
made in single and double thicknesses of %4 in. and % in. re- 
spectively, the former being recommended for use in connection 
with metallic steel sheathing and the latter where steel plates 
only are used. Steel plate construction makes a solid conduct- 
ing surface and necessarily requires a larger amount of insu- 
lation. The single thickness is sufficient when metallic (stee!) 
sheathing is used, because its air cells or chambers %4 in. deep 
provide an air insulation which in itself is a good protection 
against heat and cold. Sample pieces of Resisto Insulation wi! 
be furnished for inspection and test purposes upon request. 





The Anglo-German syndicate, which recently received a co- 
cession for the construction of a railway from Puerto Pinas ' 
the interior of Darien, has requested the government’s perm::- 
sion to extend the railway to Panama City by way of Chep 
the latter place being situated in the narrowest part of tlc 
isthmus. If permission is granted for this extension, which ‘s 


_ considered likely, the new road will open up for colonization es- 


tremely rich virgin lands. 








